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editorially speaking... 





AFTER 
A YEAR ABROAD 


FOR THE 
FIRST ISSUE 
OF 1960 


A NOTE 


free from official responsibility, the editorial chair seems a little harder than before 
and the editorial pencil considerably scratchier. Before settling down again we should 
like to recall briefly—for the benefit of those who may be traveling next year 
the best archaeological exhibits we have recently been privileged to see. 





some of 


For the imaginative approach as well as excellent physical facilities the State His- } 


torical Museum in Stockholm is outstanding. The heaps of Viking ‘‘loot” displayed in 
all their richness do full justice to the power of this restless people, while the Coin 
Cabinet's unique and explicit arrangement is informative as well as aesthetic. In the 
Viking Ship Museum at Oslo it is possible—owing to an ingenious staircase system—to 





see every portion of these remarkable vessels, as well as the associated material, all ex- 


cellently displayed. 

The Roman-Germanic Museum at Cologne, although as yet only partly restored, has 
wonderful treasures, particularly mediaeval jewelry and Roman glass, superbly arranged. 
The museum at Trier also has a fascinating collection of Roman material, excellently 
displayed. Nefertiti alone 





and she seems lovelier than ever—is worth a trip to the 
Dahlem Museum in Berlin, where are also frescoes from Turfan and other Asiatic 
treasures which cannot be seen elsewhere. 

Basel’s Ethnographic Museum is by far the best of its kind we have seen. The ex- 
hibits are not only choice but they are meaningfully and artistically displayed—a rare 
state of affairs in museums of this type. An out-of-the-way museum which repays a visit 
is the Chateau of Mariemont in Belgium. Some first-rate Greek sculpture, as well as 
local material, is beautifully arranged in a charming setting. 


= ‘ ° ¥ , eee | 
Farther east, the National Museum in Athens and the Acropolis Museum with their / 


newly opened Archaic rooms—now presumably to be supplemented by the amazing 
Piraeus finds—are full of wonderful sculpture, some never before exhibited. Finally, the 
new Haaretz Museum in Tel Aviv gives a really splendid setting to a large collection of 
ancient glass. There are, of course, many other excellent museums, but these seem out- 
standing in method of display as well as in their holdings. 


we are attempting something more ambitious than usual—the presentation of a whole 
civilization in the rather restricted space between our two covers. The Mycenaeans have 


been so much in the news, and there are currently so many scholars working on various | 


phases of their life, that they seem a logical choice for such treatment. Naturally we can 
hit only the high spots. The articles will cover such subjects as architecture, painting 
(frescoes), ivories, writing, religion, trade and colonization, and the decline of Myce- 
naean civilization. There is to be a color plate of a fresco from Pylos, as well as other 
color plates showing Mycenaean pottery. The issue, we believe, will be of more than 
usual interest. If you think you may want extra copies as gifts or—if you are a teacher— 
for the use of students, order them well in advance of publication (by March 1st or 
earlier), for after publication only a very limited number will be available. 

At this point it might, in fact, be well to suggest to friends that membership in the 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA will bring not only such advantages as the 
Mycenaean issue but lectures by prominent archaeologists and contact with the latest 
developments in every branch of archaeology. 


to those who have not yet ordered copies of our Index of ARCHAEOLOGY ’S first ten volumes 
(1948-1957). This extremely useful volume can be ordered at the nominal price of $1.50 
from the Business Office, 5 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 
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1, Mihintale. The Kantaka-caitiya, or Giribhanda, built by Queen Sena, wife of King Dappula II. This dagoba has four vahalkadas, 





cad 


decorated below with figures of elephants, above with rows of geese (hamsa) and dwarfs (ganas). At the very top are vaulted 
niches between pillars, and in these niches are statues in stucco or terracotta, now partially preserved. On each side of the vahalkadas 
are pillars carved in relief, with a sort of vine rising from a pot—the symbol of the tree of life—and at various levels are animals 
in heraldic poses. On top of the vine is a Buddhist symbol, the figure of a naga (cobra), or sometimes a goddess sitting on a lotus 
flower. These pillars are thought by Dr. Paranavitana to come from an older building of the first or second century A.D. and to show 


the influence of the Amaravati School. 


IMPORTANT MONUMENTS OF CEYLON 


By PELLEGRINO CLAUDIO SESTIERI 


AT THE REQUEST of the government of Ceylon I went to 
that country in 1958 as technical adviser for archaeology, 
under the auspices of UNESCO, and was appointed Ar- 
chaeological Commissioner. The year I spent on the is- 
land provided the most wonderful opportunity which 
could be offered to a Classical archaeologist—not only to 
acquire a deeper knowledge of an interesting branch of 
Oriental archaeology but also to be able to make closer 
comparisons between Western and Eastern forms and 
styles of art. 

The archaeology of Ceylon has, in a certain way, and 
within certain limits, its own character, but of course it is 


impossible not to point out connections with and deriva- 
tions from the art of India, even for elements whose in- 
terpretation and evolution are, to a certain extent, differ- 
ent. But one cannot speak of the archaeology of Ceylon 
without mentioning the spell cast on the Western visitor, 
whether he merely surveys the best known monuments or 
searches for others deep in the jungles. Even to move 
from place to place on the roads between endless planta- 
tions of tall coconut trees or green paddy fields, or 
through thick, dark jungles, is a new experience; and 
when one penetrates a jungle inhabited by animals un- 
known in our regions, and suddenly finds himself in the 
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2. Anuradhapura. Vijayarama Pansala, south side. Pair of 
guard-stones flanking the staircase leading to the roofed pa- 
vilion. On each stone is represented a pot-bellied dwarf 
(gana) wearing a padma (lotus) or a shanka (conch). 


3. Anuradhapura. Guard-stone from building near Thupa- 
rama, showing the dwara pala represented as naga raja (co- 
bra king). He has human features, wears royal garments 
and has a hood of cobra heads. In one hand he holds a pot 
with lotus flowers, in the other a lotus stalk. The type seems 
to be derived from that of the Bodhisattva Padmapani-Ava- 
lokitesvara, the Lord of the Lotus. 
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Ceylon continued 


presence of a splendid monument, one should speak of 
emotion more than of surprise. Generally it is necessary 
to conquer the monuments of Ceylon: only a few places 
can be reached by car; very often one must surmount con- 
siderable heights under the tropical sun, ranging from 
the twenty minutes of relatively easy climbing at Dam- 
bulla to the 730 steps of the Sigiriya rock and the 2000 
steps of Mihintale. But always, when those heights are 
reached, one feels a very deep satisfaction, for besides 
the impressiveness and the great number of monuments, 
scenery of superb beauty unfolds before one’s eyes. 
Sometimes, as from the Sigiriya rock, it is the thick 
jungle, dotted by large or small lakes—generally arti- 
ficial, built in different periods—and bounded in the dis- 
tance by high mountains; sometimes, as from the high 
hill of Tiriyai, the wild jungle alternating with luxuri- 
ant palm groves which reach to the sea—the blue Bay of 
Bengal. And often one can enjoy blazing tropical sunsets, 
which are most impressive near bodies of water, such as 
tanks and lagoons, whose surfaces become as red as fire. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN CEYLON begins with prehistory, with 
the Palaeolithic finds of Balangoda in the Central Prov- 
ince, and the cinerary urns from Pomparippu on the 
western coast. Since finds are few, dating is impossible. 
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4, Anuradhapura. Moon-stone from the Queen’s pavilion. In the middle is the padma (lotus), the flower which is offered to the 
gods, and upon which they—as well as the Buddha—stand or sit. Around the lotus is the creeper, symbol of the tree of life and 
all the desires that should be relinquished. Next is a row of geese (Aamsa)—the wise people who leave the desires and dangers of 
life. Around these is a row of animals, each symbolizing one of the dangers of life: the elephant—birth, the bull—physical decay, 
the lion—sickness, the horse—death. On the outer edge are flames which symbolize burning desires, or light déstroying the darkness 
of ignorance. But very early all these elements lost their symbolic meaning and came to have only decorative value. 


The problem of absolute chronology is always difficult 
here because of the lack of systematic excavations; dat- 
ing by pottery is quite unknown. Only now, during my 
stay on the island, were systematic excavations under- 
taken in Anuradhapura; and for the first time pottery 
has been collected, and a classification in accordance with 
stratigraphy attempted. Since its beginning, sixty years 
ago, the Archaeological Department’s main work has 
been the clearing of the jungles in order to reveal the 
most important groups of monuments, which then had 
to be restored and preserved. Such work has been done 
in many places, for ancient remains come to light almost 
everywhere. 

The historical origins of the island, whose ancient 
name—still used by the natives—is Lanka, and which 
was known to the Greeks as Taprobane, are mixed with 
legend. These origins go back to an undetermined pe- 
riod, probably the sixth century B.C., when Prince Vijaya, 
coming from the Indus Valley with seven hundred com- 
panions, landed, according to some writers, on the north- 
west coast, at Mahatitta near modern Tirukketisvaram 
or, according to others, on the southern coast, in a place 
called Tissa Maharama (or Mahagama). Vijaya and his 
mates were Aryans, who called themselves Sinhala (the 
Lion’s sons) and were forebears of the Singhalese, evi- 


dently marrying native women. According to tradition, 
Vijaya married Kuveni, a native princess. But history ac- 
tually starts in Ceylon with the advent of Buddhism, 
which was introduced about 243 B.c. by Mahinda, the 
son of Asoka, the Mauriya Emperor who was responsible 
for the spread of Buddhism in India. Mahinda met King 
Devanam Piyatissa not far from the capital, Anuradha- 
pura; the king was converted and brought about the 
spread of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

The art of Ceylon is above all Buddhist and has al- 
most always a sacred character: the main sculptures are 
statues of the Buddha, while the painting shows the 
Jatakas (stories of the Buddha’s previous lives), as well 
as episodes of his actual life. 

Even the architectural monuments are predominantly 
sacred. Everywhere are the sacred ensembles, consisting 
of three elements: dagoba, pilima-ge and Bodhi-gara; 
often with the vihare added. The dagoba, or dagaba, is 
the same as the stupa in India. It is a large, solid build- 





DR. SESTIERI, who has often written for us about his ex- 
cavations at Paestum and at Velia in his capacity as Director 
of Antiquities at Paestum, now takes us to a very different 
part of the world. He has recently returned from Ceylon, 
where he spent a year under the auspices of UNESCO. 
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5. Anuradhapura. Buddhist Railing, an enclosure whose construction, clearly derived from timber- 
work, is like that of the Aarmika and the enclosures of the stupas in Sanchi. Its age, perhaps second 
or first century B.C., is attested not only by the structure but also by the still primitive type of guard- 
stones, which are decorated with pots of lotus flowers. 








7. Anuradhapura. Twin Ponds. The two rectangular ponds are laid out on a north-south line. The 
northern one is slightly smaller and may be older. On the whole, however, the structure of both is 
the same, and both are of the seventh or eighth century A.D. 
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6. Anuradhapura. Trident House. The unique capitals suggest the vajra (thunderbolt). 
Since the building is not completely excavated, its date and purpose are unknown. 


Ceylon continued 


ing, shaped like a dome, almost always built of brick, 
containing a chamber which enshrines relics of the Bud- 
dha or of Buddhist saints, along with artistic ex-votos. 
The dome rises from a square or circular platform, and 
at each of the four points of the compass is a small 
shrine called a vahalkada. On top of the dome is a cube- 
shaped element called harmika, which in the oldest 
times, as at Sanchi (in India), was only a railing and 
whose derivation from a wooden prototype is quite evi- 
dent. Above it is a spire with horizontal flutings ; broader 
at the bottom, it tapers towards the pointed top. Origi- 
nally the spire, called chatravali, or “umbrella post,” was 
just a stone post, with some stone umbrellas of decreas- 
ing width: when these became more and more numerous 


and closer to each other, the chatravali was transformed 
into the spire. The umbrella (chatra) is an attribute of 
divinity and royalty. 

The pilima-ge or devale, also known as the “image 
house,” is a building in which a Buddha image is ex- 
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hibited. It is generally rectangular with a narrower front 
part; in the middle is a very high door framing a colossal 
standing statue of the Buddha, which leans against the 
back wall. 

The Bodhi-gara is an enclosure, sometimes richly dec- 
orated, like that of Nillak-Gama of the eighth century; 
within the enclosure is the sacred tree of the Bodhi, or 
Bo-tree (ficws religiosa). The most famous and the most 
revered of such trees is that in Anuradhapura, which ac- 
cording to tradition sprouted from a branch of the orig- 
inal tree (in Bod-Gaya, near Sarnath) under which the 
Buddha received the Bodhi, or Enlightenment; the 
branch was brought to Anuradhapura by Sanghamitta, 
Mahinda’s sister. 

The vibare is actually the monastery, which in the cap- 
itals, Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva, as well as in Mi- 
hintale, consists of a large enclosure with pavilions in- 
side, intended to house the monks and to give them 
room for prayer and meditation. The monasteries were 
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8. Anuradhapura.. The Samadhi Buddha. 
This wonderful statue sits in vajrapariyanka 
or adamantine position, with the legs not 
quite crossed and locked but laid one upon 
the other. The hands are in the position of 
meditation (dhyani or samadhi mudra). 
The nose has been badly restored, but in the 
front view nothing is lost of the figure’s 
dignity and expression. 





9. Anuradhapura. Elephants carved in relief on natural rock, at the Isurumuniya monastery. 
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Ceylon continued 


often surrounded by moats, and close by were baths and 


artificial ponds. 


Other imposing ensembles are the royal palaces, pro- 
vided with pavilions, baths and pleasure gardens. 

Some monuments remain from various periods of In- 
dian domination, starting from the very beginning of 
Lanka's history, when the island was repeatedly invaded 
by Indian kings. Besides some sculptures depicting gods 
of the Hindu. pantheon, Ceylon possesses some very in- 
teresting monuments, such as the two temples of Siva at 
Polonnaruva, and the Galge at Dondra, which is in the 
extreme south of the island; the latter belongs to the 
eighth century. 


IT Is IMPOSSIBLE, of course, to speak about all the monu- 
ments of Ceylon; therefore I shall describe those which 
are most characteristic of Anuradhapura and Polon- 
naruva, as well as the Sigiriya paintings and the sacred 
ensemble of Mihintale. 

Let us start with Mihintale, which is so intimately 
bound to the names of the apostle Mahinda and the king 
Devanam Piyatissa. Mihintale is a hill with terraces at 
different levels, accessible by means of steps—two thou- 
sand of them. On top of the hill is preserved the huge 
brick mass of the Maha-Saya (Great Temple), the da- 
goba built by King Devanam Piyatissa in honor of Ma- 
hinda. Nearby are the remains of another small dagoba, 
the Ambatthala Thupa, built between A.D. 9 and 21 by 


10. Anuradhapura. ‘The Lovers of Isuru- 
muniya.” The man, at left, is sitting in the 
position of Jalitasana (the right leg free), 
embracing a woman seated on his left leg. 
Behind his right shoulder is the hilt of a 
sword, and an oval object which has been 
interpreted as a shield but may be a circle 
of flames. The woman is decked with jewels. 


Mahadathika Mahanaga to preserve Mahinda’s relics. On 
a lower terrace is still another important dagoba (Figure 
1), built by Queen Sena, wife of King Dappula II 
(807-812). 

Nine miles from Mihintale is Anuradhapura, oldest 
capital and holy city of Lanka, which received the 
honor of one of the three visits that the Buddha paid to 
the island. Here, as well as at Mihintale, were given 
Mahinda’s first sermons, and here is the repository of 
the sacred Bo-tree brought by Sanghamitta. According 
to the chronicles, in its period of greatest grandeur the 
town had an area of sixty square miles. The poem 
Mahavamsa, the Great Chronicle of Ceylon, mentions 
King Pandukabaiya (437-367 B.c.) as the founder of 
Anuradhapura as the capital. The town has many mon- 
uments, but only a few have been excavated and con- 
served. Because of the hot climate, the commonest kind 
is an open pavilion with a roof supported by pillars in- 
stead of walls; the entrance is generally a flight of steps 
flanked by two balustrades at whose ends are guard- 
stones. The oldest balustrades are simple railings; later 
ones are decorated with the figure of the fantastic ani- 
mal called makara; the oldest guard-stones, which may 
belong to pre-Christian times, are smooth and undec- 
orated, with a sharp rib on the rounded top. At a later 
period they bear a relief depicting a pot containing a 
lotus flower; in the next stage (Figure 2) the rib is 
gone, and on the front is the figure of a gana, or 
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Ceylon continued 
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11. Polonnaruva. Siva Devale No. 2. The later of two temples dedicated 
to Siva, in almost perfect condition. 
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12. Polonnaruva. The council chamber—a pavilion with a roof supported by pillars. The podium bears an in- 
teresting frieze in relief; on the uppermost course are dancing ganas, in the middle row sitting lions, and in 
the lowest course walking elephants, all carved with the well known skill of Singhalese artists. 
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13. Polonnaruva. The Vata-da-ge, or Rotunda. Around a small s/wpa, which is raised on a circular platform 
with a monumental entrance, is a high wall surrounded by a railing decorated with four-petaled flowers. At 


each of the compass points is a stepped entrance with balustrades, guard-stones with naga rajas and a moon- 
stone. Between these entrances and the stupa are four statues of the Samadhi Buddha. 
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dwarf, as dwara pala (guardian of the door). Even- 
tually, on the most elaborate and commonest type of 
guard-stone (Figure 3) the dwara pala is represented 
as Naga raja (cobra king). 

The entrance to every sacred or civic building is pro- 
vided with another characteristic element: a semicircular 
threshold between the guard-stones, at the foot of the 
steps, which is called the moon-stone (Figure 4). It is 
almost always decorated with the same motifs, whose 
meaning has been lost but which were originally re- 
ligious symbols. 

Among the oldest and most interesting buildings in 
Anuradhapura is that known as the Buddhist Railing 
(Figure 5). Another characteristic building is the 
“Trident House’ (Figure 6), so called because of the 
peculiar shape of the capitals of the pillars. Many 
dagobas have been built in the old capital; some, like 
the Jetavana, the Abhaya-Giri and the Ruvanvely-Saya, 
are very large. To the group of the Abhaya-Giri be- 
longs one of the finest specimens of bathing establish- 
ments, which is at the same time one of the most 
characteristic monuments of Ceylon. I refer to the 
“Twin Ponds,” or Kuttam Pokuna (Figure 7). 

Anuradhapura possesses the oldest examples of 
sculpture in Ceylon, both in the round and in relief. 
Fragments in the Amaravati style are in the Colombo 
Museum, but still in place are some figures of the 
Buddha dating from the fourth century A.D. The most 
renowned is the so-called Samadhi Buddha (Figure 8), 
not far from the Twin Ponds. 





. Polonnaruva. The Mandapa Lata of Nissanka Malla. The columns, shaped like creepers or vines, enclose a miniature stupa. 





In the Isurumuniya monastery is a group of reliefs. 
Some, carved in the rock, are of Pallava art, of the 
seventh century. One of these is an impressive group of 
elephants (Figure 9). Other figures, carved on stone 
slabs, are embedded in modern walls; among these is 
one of Gupta style, of the sixth century, which is 
known as “The Lovers of Isurumuniya” (Figure 10). 
They have been variously identified as Siva and Parvati 
or a warrior with his wife; recently they have been said 
to be the portraits of Prince Saliya, Duttha Gamini’s 
son, and his wife Asoka Mala. But I think that a dif- 
ferent interpretation is possible, based on the identifica- 
tion of the oval object behind the man’s right shoulder. 
This has generally been called a shield, but it seems 
rather to be a circle of flames, and therefore it is possible 
that the relief represents the Bodhisattva Manjusri in 
his aspect of Shtiracakra, who is described by the 
Sadhanas (meditations) as sitting in /alitasana, with the 
flaming sword which disperses the darkness of ignor- 
ance; at his side sits the Sakti (his consort or female 
complement), and both express the feeling of love. 


POLONNARUVA was the second great capital of Ceylon, 
and while Anuradhapura evokes the memory of two 
kings—Devanam Piyatissa, the introducer of Buddhism, 
and Duttha Gamini, the national hero—Polonnaruva is 
bound to the name of a great king of the twelfth cen- 
tury—Parakrama Bahu I, the great and wise monarch 
who, like his predecessor fourteen hundred years ear- 
lier, rebuilt the kingdom of Lanka, having evicted the 
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15. (Left) Polonnaruva. Statue of Potgul Vehera. This renowned statue, 
eleven feet in height, shows an old, bearded man. Only the lower part of 
the body is draped; across the chest is a ribbon whose knot is visible on 
the left shoulder. The object he holds is clearly a book, and the statue is 
that of a risi, or Brahami wise man. It dates from the Chola period. 


17. Sigiriya. The huge rock on which King Kassapa 


constructed a citadel in the late fifth century A.D. In | 


the foreground is an artificial lake. 


16. Polonnaruva. The Gal Vihare, or Stone Temple. This includes an en- 
semble of three colossal statues, all carved in the rock, representing a 
seated, a standing and a recumbent Buddha. The seated one is a Samadhi 
Buddha; the standing one has sometimes been thought to be the disciple 
Ananda rather than the Buddha himself, because of the position of the 
hands. The most impressive is the recumbent Buddha, a colossus forty- 
eight feet long, showing the Master lying in Nirvana. The whole group 
is one of the noblest examples of Ceylonese art of the twelfth century, 
and symbolizes the grandeur of the period of Parakrama Bahu the Great. 
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18. Sigiriya. Detail of one of the ‘““Golden Ladies’’—a figure in 
‘ a procession of celestial females advancing singly and in pairs, 
painted on the wall of the great rock shown opposite. 


Ceylon continued 


Chola invaders. His successor, Nissanka Malla, also 
contributed to the grandeur of Polonnaruva by building 
some monuments, but he was far from reaching Para- 
krama’s greatness. 

Polonnaruva contains one of the most imposing and 
best preserved ensembles of sculpture and architecture 
in Ceylon, and its position, in the middle of the thick 
jungle, and on the border of the Parakrama Samudra (a 
tank called “the sea of Parakrama Bahu’’), offers scenery 
of great beauty. The monuments can be divided into 
the following periods: Chola, Parakrama Bahu and 
Nissanka Malla. To the Chola period (eleventh cen- 
tury) belong two temples of Siva. The first is not well 
preserved and many elements are lost. This temple was 
later enlarged, probably in the thirteenth century. The 
second temple (Siva Devale No. 2) has a plan very like 
that of the first; it is almost intact and still preserves 
the s#khbara, or small dome, in stone work on the top 
(Figure 11). 

One of the largest buildings erected by Parakrama 
Bahu is the royal palace, which is all of brick. Three of 


the seven stories of the central part are still preserved, 
as well as remains of baths, women’s apartments and 
other buildings. Opposite the palace is the council 
chamber, in the form of a pavilion, with a roof sup- 
ported by pillars (Figure 12). There are many pilima- 
ges, Or image houses, in Polonnaruva; some still pre- 
serve colossal statues of the standing Buddha, made in 
brick and coated with stucco. The most complete is the 
Thuparama, which is surmounted by a small dome re- 
calling the skhara. But the most remarkable monument 
built by Parakrama Bahu is the Vata-da-ge, or Rotonda 
(Figure 13). Along with this, the most interesting and 
impressive vata-da-ges in Ceylon are those of Madiri- 
giritya and Tiriyai; Dr. Paranavitana’s studies have 
shown that the central stupa was covered by a dome 
supported by the surrounding wall. 

Nissanka Malla, Parakrama Bahu’s successor, is known 
to posterity by a monument which recalls the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, inscribed with the Res Gestae 
Divi Augusti: it is a large monolith called the Gal Pota 
(Stone Book), on which are listed, in a rather bombastic 
way, the monuments he erected, together with some 
constructed by his predecessor—such as the vata-da-ge 
—but attributed to himself. But actually many buildings 
are due to Nissanka Malla: the royal palace with bath- 
ing establishments and a council chamber of the same 
type as that of Parakrama Bahu. The most attractive and 
interesting among the edifices built by Nissanka Malla 
is the so-called Mandapa-Lata (Figure 14). This is a 
pavilion which, in general, is not different from the 
other pavilions, but the pillars are shaped like vines, 
and in the center is a miniature stupa. The whole build- 
ing is surrounded by a railing whose shape and structure 
clearly show its derivation from timber work. In this 
attractive building religious chants were sung for the 
king’s benefit. Sculpture is represented at Polonnaruva 
by two wonderful groups of colossal statues carved in 
the rock: that of Potgul Vehera (Figure 15) and the 
Gal Vihare ensemble (Figure 16). 

As to painting, the most celebrated work is the frieze 
of Sigiriya, a citadel which was built on top of a huge 
rock by King Kassapa at the end of the fifth century 
A.D. (Figure 17). On the rock wall, in a sort of natural 
pocket, are painted female figures, covered with jewels, 
and all of a blooming beauty, who seem to walk on the 
clouds. Some of them are fair, and are called the Golden 
Ladies (Figure 18) ; some are dark and are perhaps the 
servants of the former. They all carry flowers. It is un- 
certain whether they represent women or apsaras (ce- 
lestial nymphs), but in any case the Sigiriya paintings 
are among the most beautiful works of pictorial art, 
worthy of comparison with those of Ajanta. 
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View of Innsbruck, looking north. 1: The ancient cemetery. 2: An old Roman street. 3: The castellum of Veldidena. 


By ALFONS WOTSCHITZKY 


VELDIDENA 
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1953, for the remains of ancient Veldidena. The 
construction gangs of the Federal Railways were already 
bringing up their bulldozers and other paraphernalia, for 
the tracks of the important railway line leading from 
Vienna via Innsbruck and Zurich to Paris were about to 
be transferred from their original position, so that they 
would describe a wide bend and run beneath another im- 
portant line of traffic, the highway leading from Munich 
via Innsbruck to Italy. Hitherto road traffic had fre- 
quently been held up for long periods, and hundreds of 
motorcars accumulated on both sides of the railway gate, 


| 
“iad 4 WAS WITH SOME HASTE that we began our search, in 


impatiently sounding their horns. 

This sensitive point in the heart of Europe, the junc- 
tion of two major lines of traffic—one road leading 
from north to south, the other from east to west—was 
already known to the Romans. They took possession of 
the central Alpine regions in the year 15 B.c., and they 
remained in possession of these areas (the provinces of 
Rhaetia and Noricum) for several hundred years. In 
the course of the late second century, and even more 
during the third century, unrest began to develop along 
the Danube and the Rhine, which was all the more 
reason for the Romans to fortify their rear lines of com- 
munication. About A.D. 300 they built a belt of fortifica- 
tions extending from the river Rhine through the Alps 
and the areas at the base of the Alps to the Danube 
River, and it is to this second line that the newly dis- 
covered castellum of Veldidena (Wilten) belongs. 

In earlier times this highway junction was of relatively 








A ROMAN CASTELLUM IN THE HEART OF THE ALPS 


Parts of the castellum foundations are well preserved. From 
the south hall we see remains of the southwest tower. 


minor importance. As early as 1000 B.c. several small 
settlements existed in the Inn valley. The most favored 
building sites were the lower parts of the gentle slopes 
of the mountain ranges which here rise to altitudes of 
2300 meters (about 6900 feet). Large cemeteries, the 
so-called ‘‘urn-fields” of Wilten, Hétting and Mihlau, 
came into being. However, their great extent is due 
rather to the long time during which they served than 
to the size of the settlements. 

The Romans first fortified the Rhine line, which be- 
came their main defence base, after 15 B.c. At that time 
Veldidena was probably a mansio or mutatio, a small 
post station with a road house, where travelers could 
rest and change horses. The emperor Claudius (41-54) 
was the first to repair and to rebuild the roads in this 
area, a task which was continued by Septimius Severus 
(193-211). At that time Veldidena must have been a 
road-building center of considerable importance, for a 
large number of graves dates to the period around A.D. 
200. It was not, however, until 300 that a large castellum 
was built at Veldidena. Bordered on one side by the 
river Sill, coming from the south, the fort was intended 
to dominate and to protect both the road junction and 
the bridge over the river. 











VELDIDENA continued 





The south front of the fortress, clearly showing the wall construction in two 
sections and the projecting tower (in right background). 


This site was well known long before we began our 
excavation, for remains of old walls had frequently 
been found under the soil, and many Roman coins had 
turned up in the course of several centuries. All these 
finds were carefully collected and registered by one of 
the learned prelates of the neighboring monastery of 
Wilten. Owing to this preparatory work, our search for 
the remains of the castellum was greatly facilitated. After 
digging a trial trench only a few meters in length, we 
discovered the first line of the castellum walls. The name 
“Veldidena,” which occurs on ancient road maps some- 
times in its correct spelling and occasionally incorrectly 
spelled—and which is the origin of the German name 
“Wilten’”—was now about to take shape and assume its 
proper importance. 

The fort was of average dimensions. Its outside length 
was seventy-two meters, and its walls had an average 
thickness of 2.50 meters. They were protected by four 
corner towers and four intermediate towers. Of the 
latter the one facing west served also as an entrance gate. 
Adjoining the north and south walls there were three 
halls sixty meters in length, each with three naves. They 
were probably used partly for billeting troops and storing 
war material and supplies, and possibly also for accom- 
modating small cavalry units of the mobile reserves. 
Another hall sixty meters long was built later (about 
A.D. 330) for the same purpose, somewhat farther south, 
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apparently because the capacity of the castellum was in- 
adequate. A large courtyard in the interior was certainly 
used not merely as a parade and drilling ground but also 
for loading and unloading transport vehicles. Similar 
though unfortified establishments are the stockyards of 
Tréves and the horrea (camp or arsenal) of St. Irminen 
monastery, also consisting of two long halls grouped 
around a courtyard which is, however, of smaller size. 

The walls are built in opus spicatum: that is, stones 
taken from river beds were laid with lime mortar in 
such a manner that, seen from the outside, they convey 
the impression of a herring-bone pattern. The masonry 
is exceedingly hard because freshly slaked “‘hot’’ lime, 
mixed with very little sand, was apparently used. In 
order to obtain fine corners, tufa blocks, which are 





PROFESSOR WOTSCHITZKY, head of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of Innsbruck University, is a specialist in the history of 
architecture, his particular interest being the Classical styles, 
especially the origin of the Doric and Corinthian capitals. He 
has also written a popular book on the buildings and monuv- 
ments of ancient Rome. 

In recent years, however, Professor Wotschitzky has been 
compelled to devote most of his attention to the Roman remains 
of the Tyrol. This was a matter of great urgency, for an ex- 
tensive building program drafted by the Austrian Federal Rail- 
ways threatened the site of ancient Veldidena, now a suburb of 
Innsbruck known as Wilten. Throughout the work described 
here the Institute of Prehistoric Archaeology (L. Franz and O. 
Menghin, Jr.) offered excellent cooperation. 
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Excavation at Veldidena produced a rich yield of coins: 

oe more than one thousand were found. Among many others, 

90000 090 Bo oo o Ba this copper coin of the Emperor Constantine (with the 

emp legend Gloria Exercitus) shows that the castellum was 

9000 GGGo0000 000 j occupied during his rule. 
me — 2 LLL 

‘ema . | oo 





Plan (above) and reconstruction (below) of the castellum. The vital parts were successfully recovered by methodical 
sounding and digging. Although some details are tentative, the reconstruction is probably correct. 
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The center of a Roman cemetery was uncovered farther to the west. Although this 
building with its double walls looks rather like a Gallo-Roman temple, it probably 
was a structure used for purposes of cremation (xstrinum), The numbers on the 
photograph indicate cremation graves. 


V E : D I DE NA continued 


easily squared, were employed. The upper part of the 
building was mainly of wood. 

Judging from the coins found, the castellum must 
have been built during the period of tetrarch rule (late 
third century). Maximian Herculius, the ruler in charge 
of these provinces, was probably the founder of the 
castellum, which appears to have been occupied to its 
full capacity without interruption during the fourth and 
probably also during the fifth century. The south section, 
which, during the last stages of the castellum’s existence, 
was used as a stable for sheep and goats, was the only 
part destroyed by fire. The rest of the stronghold was 
simply abandoned by the Romans, and was probably 
destroyed by the Alemanni or the Bavarians before they 
crossed the Brenner Pass on their way to southern Europe 
toward the end of the sixth century. 

We are still busy trying to reconstruct the appearance 
of the castellum, and we cannot claim that our achieve- 
ments thus far are anything like a final result, for all 
that we have are sections of the foundations, some of 
which had been discovered and photographed at various 
times before scientific excavation began. However, the 
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type of architecture can be determined by comparison 
with Diocletian’s palace at Spalato on the one hand, and 
on the other with the great number of castella erected 
during Diocletian's reign in other provinces of the 
Roman Empire. The height of the walls, the type of 
crenelation and the form of the roofs of the towers can 
be ascertained on the basis of similar examples. 

In the course of our work, which lasted from 1953 to 
1957, we discovered other Roman remains as well. We 
found a number of Roman houses, from the simple type 
of camp canteen or tavern (canaba) to the private house 
with many rooms (vi//a rustica) on the old Brenner road. 
A very rich yield was obtained from excavations carried 
out in the cemetery areas; some of this dated back to 
the Severan epoch. A place originally used for cremation 
(astrinum), with two concentric lines of walls arranged 
nearly in the form of a square (similar to the crematories 
in the northern section of the Campus Martius at Rome), 
revealed not only numerous graves of cremated dead but 
also later inhumation burials which contained handsome 
gifts and offerings for the dead. The change from 
cremation to inhumation took place only gradually 
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The ashes of the cremated dead were kept in various kinds of 
receptacles: rough home-made urns (opposite page), vessels of 
terra Sigillata, and glass flasks which were imported from the 
west. Offerings for the dead were put into handsome cups and 
bowls and then were usually thrown onto the funeral pyre. 





during the course of the third and fourth centuries. 

A vivid impression of conditions prevailing at that 
time is conveyed by the pottery, which shows the ex- 
istence of a wide network of commercial relations ex- 
tending as far as Gaul, Germania, southern Helvetia 
and Italy. Fine red bowls of terra sigillata type, with 
beautiful decorations in relief, were used as burial urns; 
numerous smaller vessels were filled with gifts for the 
dead and thrown into the fire in which the bodies were 
cremated, so that they turned black. Up to now we have 
restored more than one hundred vessels to their original 
shape by adding missing pieces and assembling them. At 
the same time, indigenous types of vessels continued in 
use. Some are of the type found in urn-fields, while 
others are of La Téne type. 

There was great rejoicing when we found a gray pot 
with a black lid, containing 527 denarii, which had ap- 
parently been buried either by a Roman or by a Rhaetian 
native. Probably he feared to lose his silver coins and 





Inhumation became customary only in the third 
and fourth centuries. Here a fine terra sigillata 
bowl stands on each side of the body. 


his trinkets when the terrible Caracalla set forth from 
Rome in 213, for the most recent of these coins bears 
the inscription: Profectio Aug(usti)—the departure of 
the Emperor! Four hundred other coins helped us to 
determine the age of each individual stratum of finds. 
Among the curiosities we discovered was a lead tabella 
defixionis (tablet inscribed with curses) with an in- 
scription which L. Franz and R. Egger have succeeded 
in deciphering. 

Immediately after us came the bulldozers, compressed- 
air hammers, hoisting devices and skimmers. What could 
not be salvaged before their arrival was irrevocably 
doomed. Today, as the Paris-Vienna express thunders 
along the track on its way to the main railway station of 
Innsbruck, the hissing of its powerful brakes is frowned 
upon by the proud and forbidding remains of the ancient 
Roman castellum which has weathered the hardships of 
nearly seventeen centuries and witnessed the solution of 
an important traffic problem. 
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Entrance hall of the Suburban Baths at Herculaneum, a building not yet completed at the time of the eruption of Vesuvius. 
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Some of the tombs along the south side of the highway extending from Pompeii to Nuceria. 


SOME CAMPANIAN REVELATIONS 


By A. W. VAN BUREN 


Professor Emeritus, American Academy in Rome 


THE HISTORY of the excavation of Herculaneum, Pom- 
peii and the villas of Stabiae is a long one, extending 
now over two centuries; and the older generations of 
archaeologists might have been pardoned the illusion 
that they had formed a clear picture of the culture and 
art of those places. Science, however, does not stand still, 
and the most recent developments at those sites have not 
only added greatly to the material available for study, 
but have presented such variations from the accepted 
forms as to compel a considerable revision of ideas. 

Stabiae, as is now generally known, shows a style of 
painted wall-decoration which belongs outside the tra- 
ditional “Four Styles” of Pompeii and Herculaneum— 
a broader treatment, with methods which in some ways 
anticipate those of the High Renaissance and later times. 
The paintings of Stabiae are now accessible in Dr. Olga 
Elia’s well illustrated new volume, Piétture di Stabia 
(Naples 1957). 

At Pompeii, the vast undertaking of clearing the 
southeast quarters of the city and the adjacent highway 
outside the walls, leading towards Nuceria, has revealed 
the series of monumental tombs flanking that thorough- 
fare. A vivid impression of the eastern portion of the 
southern line of tombs is conveyed by the photograph 
shown here, taken toward the sunset, with slanting 
light. To the left, there are three tombs with an archi- 
tectural treatment of their facades; the middle one is 





The two photographs here published were generously pre- 
sented by Commendatore Amedeo Maiuri, the Soprintendente of 
Antiquities for Campania; that of the bath is Figure 119 of 
Maiuri’s great publication, Ercolano, I nuovi scavi, 1 (Rome, 
Libreria dello Stato, 1958). 


surmounted by the circular drum of a superstructure, its 
surface of small dark stones diversified by a pattern in 


white. The fourth tomb, in which, according to its in- 


scription, an old army officer was buried, was probably 
erected not long before the eruption of A.D. 79, as its 
stucco facing is quite fresh; on its front is represented 
in painted relief the accoutrement of the deceased. 

It is at Herculaneum, however, that the most un- 
expected addition to the repertory of Roman architecture 
has been made, and that in the Suburban Baths, an edi- 
fice lying at a low Sevel just below the seaward side of 
the city. It was buried deep amid the flood of volcanic 
mud which swept down over this smiling landscape at a 
late stage of the eruption and then became solidified, 
with the result that these baths were exceptionally well 
preserved and protected from the tunnelling operations 
of the eighteenth-century excavators. This bath estab- 
lishment was constructed in the Early Flavian period, 
and it had not been entirely completed at the time of its 
burial. The entrance hall, shown here, incorporates most 
of the features of the traditional tetrastyle atrium; it 
served as a distributing center for the various parts of 
the establishment. A shallow marble pool is surrounded 
by four columns of brick faced with red-painted stucco; 
these support two tiers of arches; and above them is the 
vault with a rectangular light opening. The effect is 
quite different from the usual conventions of Classical 
architecture. As the photograph shows, the round wash- 
basin at the back of the impluvium was presided over 
by a marble bust of Apollo set upon a stuccoed herm 
which is provided with a spout for a jet of water dis- 
charging into the basin. 
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1. An Athenian pottery establishment. Potters are shown fashioning vases on the wheel, decorating them, carrying them to the kiln 
and firing them. The man in the center must be either the overseer or the owner. At the extreme right one sees the satyr head on the 
kiln, put there to avert the evil eye and protect the ware during the firing. Photograph courtesy of the Antikensammlung, Munich. 
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of Greek Glaze Failure 


By MARIE FARNSWORTH 


OXIDATION AND REDUCTION FIRING—successfully em- 
ployed by the Greeks from very early times to make 
their characteristic black-glazed ware, and perhaps even 
more successfully employed later by the Chinese in their 
beautiful celadon and sang-de-boeuf wares—is seldom 
encountered today in American and European potteries. 
Usually, even with the enormous number of technical 
aids available, the easier path of using only an oxidizing 
atmosphere is preferred. To take advantage of oxidation 
and reduction firing one must have an element that is 
one color when oxidized and another when reduced. For 
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the Greeks that element was iron, which is red or 
brownish red when oxidized, that is, when there is suff- 
cient oxygen present to form ferric oxide; black when 
there is a deficiency of oxygen, and ferric oxide, if pres- 
ent, loses some of its oxygen to some other element 
or compound to form ferrous oxide or the equally black 
magnetic oxide of iron. 

Actually, the so-called Greek glaze is unique in that 
it is not a true glaze (a glass with coloring matter dis- 
solved in it) but only a semi-glaze, which does not melt 
to a glass but only partially melts or sinters. The iron 
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2. Athena and Victories crowning potters at work. Detail of fifth-century Athenian hydria found at Ruvo in 
the grave of a woman. Note that the painter has two vessels on the table beside him, one undoubtedly for 
the glaze and the other probably for water to wash his brush, or to dilute the glaze if it became too viscous. 


coloring matter, whether oxidized or reduced, is not 
dissolved but is suspended in the semi-glaze in the form 
of finely divided particles. In reality, Greek glaze con- 
sists of a part of the clay from which the pot itself is 
made. The coarser particles are allowed to settle out and 
only the smallest particles of clay are used for the glaze. 
The iron tends to concentrate in this portion and ac- 
centuate the color; the small particles have a low melting 
point and seal together; the black, reduced iron is pro- 
tected and does not change to the red, oxidized form 
when air is again allowed to enter the kiln. While the 
Greeks did go to considerable trouble with their firing, 
the materials they used are the simplest possible: fabric, 
red and black glaze, white and accessory colors are all 
composed of clay with varying amounts of iron. 

The author of the following epigram describes 
graphically the troubles which beset the potter: 


“Potters, if you will give me a reward, I will sing 
for you. Come, then, Athena, with hand upraised over 
the kiln. Let the pots and all the dishes turn out well 
and be well fired. Let them fetch good prices and be 
sold in plenty in the market, and plenty in the streets. 
Grant that the potters may get great gain and grant 
me so to sing to them. But if you turn shameless and 


make false promises, then I call together the destroy- 
ers of kilns, Shatter and Smash and Charr and Crash 
and Crudebake, who can work this craft much mis- 
chief. Come all of you and sack the kiln-yard and the 
buildings: let the whole kiln be shaken up to the 
potter’s loud lament. As a horse’s jaw grinds, so let 
the kiln grind to powder all the pots inside. And you, 
too, daughter of the Sun, Circe the witch, come and 
cast cruel spells; hurt both these men and their 
handiwork. Let Chiron also come and bring many 
Centaurs—all that escaped the hands of Heracles and 
all that were destroyed; let them make sad havoc of 
the pots and overthrow the kiln, and let the potters 
see the mischief and be grieved; but I will gloat as I 
behold their luckless craft. And if anyone of them 
stoops to peer in, let all his face be burned up, that 
all men may learn to deal honestly.” (Hesiod, The 
Homeric Hymns and Homerica, translated by Hugh 
G. Evelyn-White [Loeb Classical Library] 473-474.) 


The text of this little work, called Kerameis (Potters) 
or Kaminos (Kiln) by the ancients and Homeric Epi- 
gram XIV by the moderns, has been the occasion of ex- 
tensive philological debate; its subject matter is, how- 
ever, plain in its indication of the potter's acute concern 
over the process of firing. And acute concern is certainly 
justified when one is attempting to avoid the multitudi- 
nous traps encountered in trying to tame the twin 
dragons, oxidation and reduction. 
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Greek Glaze Failure continued 


Concern over the firing process is also indicated in 
some Greek vase paintings. One shows an Athenian 
pottery establishment where the various steps in pottery 
making are illustrated (Figure 1). The reward of suc- 
cess is shown on a hydria where potters are being 
crowned by Athena and Victories (Figure 2). It is not, 
however, successes that interest us here, but rather fail- 
ures during the firing process. In recent experiments 
aimed at reproducing fifth-century intentional red glaze 
(which is glossy and coral red in color) hundreds of 
tiles were fired in a manner similar to the Greek 
method, and we became acutely and painfully aware of 
the pitfalls of oxidation and reduction. (Details of this 
work can be found in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology 62 [1958] 165-173.) 


OXIDATION RESULTS FROM FIRING in air which contains 
plenty of oxygen; the iron oxides in the clay body and 
in the glaze are all changed to the oxidized form (ferric 
iron) ; the fired clay becomes a pinkish buff and the 
glaze a brownish red. For good reduction a deficiency of 
oxygen and the presence of water are required. Wood, 
when sufficient air is available, burns to carbon dioxide 
and water, neither of which is reducing or oxidizing: 
that is, they are neutral and thus neither harmful nor 
useful. Charcoal, which remains after the more volatile 
constituents of wood have been removed, burns to 
carbon dioxide if sufficient oxygen is available. Wood 
or charcoal, if air is deficient, will burn at least in part 
to carbon monoxide. With dry fuel it is difficult to 
achieve a good reducing atmosphere; too much carbon 
dioxide and water are formed, and although they dis- 
place the air present, they neither oxidize nor reduce. 
Wet wood or hot glowing charcoal and water, however, 
form carbon monoxide and hydrogen, both of which are 
good reducing agents. In addition, the presence of a 
considerable amount of water vapor is necessary to in- 
sure even passable black glaze (see the color plate in the 
American Journal of Archaeology article cited above). 

It is generally assumed—and this assumption is borne 
out by the technical evidence of the pottery itself as 
well as by experiments undertaken to reproduce it— 
that the Greeks fired their glazed pottery in three 





THE AUTHOR is a chemist, now Research Supervisor at the 
Research Laboratory of the Metal and Thermit Corporation. For 
many years she has been interested in the technical problems in- 
volved in Classical archaeology and has published a number of 
papers related to this interest. A grant from the American Phil- 
osophical Society made possible the completion of the present 
study in Athens during the spring of 1959. 
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3. Ancient representation of a pottery kiln. Votive tablet 
found at Penteskuphia near Corinth, 650-500 B.c. This ap- 
pears to be a fairly realistic drawing of an ancient kiln. The 
need for water in the reducing atmosphere is indicated by 
the water jug. From Antike Denkmaler I, plate 8, 22. 


stages. First they heated the kiln in an oxidizing at- 
mosphere, that is, in the presence of air. Then, in order 
to make black glaze, they introduced a very damp re- 
ducing atmosphere (Figure 3). Probably wet wood 
shavings were added to the kiln itself or to an attach- 
ment to the kiln and allowed to steam and smoke until 
the oxidizing atmosphere in the kiln was replaced by a 
reducing one. During this reducing period it would be 
necessary to continue the heating until the glaze had 
sintered, that is, had become a coherent solid mass with- 
out entirely melting, and could resist oxidation. Then, 
and only then, would it be safe to proceed with the 
third stage of firing, that of allowing the kiln to cool 
in an oxidizing atmosphere. 

It can readily be seen that many things could go 
wrong with this rather complicated firing process. In 
the first place, not all parts of the rather large wood- 
heated kiln would be at the same temperature; certain 
pots could be overfired while others in the same kiln 
would be underfired. One side of a pot might turn out 
well, while another side, turned toward a cooler part of 
the kiln, might be underfired. This particular error, 
however, did not occur too often. Secondly, although 
an excess of water vapor in the reducing atmosphere 
would do no harm, a deficiency of water vapor would 
result in a miserable black glaze. 

Other problems arise in connection with the glaze it- 
self. For instance, alkali (probably extracted from wood 
ash) is presumed to have been added to the glaze to 
reduce its sintering temperature., The process was crude 
and the liquid resulting from the extraction was not al- 
ways of the same strength. Too much alkali would tend 
to make the iron compounds partially dissolve and the 
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glaze become greenish rather than a lustrous black. 
Overheating would result in a brownish glaze. Another 
problem arose because of the fact that not all glazes 
sinter at the same temperature. Black glaze is made 
from clay by dispersing (deflocculating) it in water 
and allowing the mixture to stand until all the coarse 
and semi-coarse particles have settled out and only the 
very fine ones remain—and the finer the particles the 
better the glaze. It is not possible to tell, by looking at 
liquid glazes, whether one contains coarser particles and 
will thus require a higher temperature to sinter. Hence, 
if two different glazes are used on the same pot, one 
may turn glossy black, the other dull black or even red. 

To make accessory reds (which have a dull surface 
and are either crimson or purplish in shade) the Greek 
potter added a considerable amount of ocher (miltos) to 
the usual black; this made the red porous and easily re- 
oxidized. Firing accessory red together with black glaze 
does not appear to have been troublesome, for the two 
have sintering points quite far apart. In the fifth cen- 
tury, however, only a small amount of ocher was added 
to the black in order to make red glaze, and it sintered 
almost as readily as the black glaze itself. Thus the coral 
red could only be used with a low-sintering black glaze, 
that is, one which had only very fine particles remaining 
in suspension. Even then errors often occurred, and the 
black glaze became red in part because of insufficient 
heat. On the other hand, the red glaze might get too 
hot and turn a dull black. 

In ancient kilns pots were customarily stacked, and 
stacking can lead to many failures. Fortunately ancient 
Greek glaze is firm, and since it does not melt as a true 
glaze does, it is not often transferred from one vessel 


4. Left: Red-figured mug found in the Athenian Agora, showing 
the effect of lack of water vapor in the kiln. Right: The same mug 
seen from the inside, showing the good glaze which is produced by 
the presence of water vapor. Photograph courtesy of American 
School of Classical Studies. 


to another when the two touch. Stacking, however, often 
results in red areas which were intended to be black. 
Sometimes a tight seal between two vessels may prevent 


.the reducing gases from reaching parts of each pot, but 


more often stacking insulates a part of the vessel from 
the full heat of the kiln and the glaze on the protected 
parts does not get hot enough to sinter. 


WHEN ONE CONSIDERS all the things that may go 
wrong, one is greatly impressed with the excellent 
quality of much of ancient Greek pottery. Specific exam- 
ples of failures in producing glazed vessels are described 
below and illustrated in the photographs. A red-figured 
mug in the collection of the Athenian sAgora (Figure 
4), dating from the fifth century, illustrates the effect 
of lack of water in the kiln atmosphere. The glaze on the 
outer surface of the mug is in part a dirty buff, and even 
where it is black, it is dull and unattractive. The view 
of the interior shows the dividing line between the inner 
and outer surfaces; the glaze on the interior, unlike 
that on the exterior, is of good quality. How can this be 
explained ? In contrast to other examples which will be 
discussed below, this is a case where a better glaze was 
produced when the vase was protected by stacking. This, 
however, was not caused by a lower temperature or by 
protection from reducing gases, but rather by the pres- 
ence of water vapor inside the mug. Even if a pot is 
fairly dry before it is fired, the clay in it contains about 
fourteen per cent water (part of the clay molecule it- 
self), which is lost in firing. Some other pot was ob- 
viously stacked on top of this mug and prevented the 
free circulation of the water vapor given off through its 
inner surface. Thus there was enough vapor present for 
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6. Early Helladic sauceboat from Lerna: brown glazed ware 
with the black ‘“‘shadow” of another sauceboat visible on the 
surface. The brown glaze resulted from overfiring; where the 
pot was protected by another sauceboat—that is, where it was 
insulated and did not get as hot as the rest—it turned black, not 
red. Photograph courtesy American School of Classical Studies. 











5. Left: Covered bowl. The cover was 
turned upside down in the bowl during 
firing. The part of the lid inside the bowl 
did not become as hot as that outside and 
is red because the glaze did not sinter, and 
reoxidized. Right: Interior of the bowl. Part 
of the glaze is black, showing that reducing 





gases must have been present during the firing. The glaze on the inside was protected from the full heat of the 
furnace by the insulating effect of the walls of the pot and its lid, and thus did not get hot enough to sinter 
and thereby resist reoxidation. Photograph courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Greek Glaze Failure continued 


the reduction to produce a good black inside the vase, 
while an inferior glaze was produced on the outer sur- 
face where the atmosphere was drier. 

The commonest type of misfiring is that in which 
black glaze turns red, either wholly or in part. In ex- 
plaining misfirings the importance of temperature is not 
always taken into account. If, during the reducing phase 
of the firing, the black glaze does not sinter, it remains 
porous and is easily reoxidized in the third stage of the 
firing, when an oxidizing atmosphere replaces the re- 
ducing atmosphere of the second stage. The usual ex- 
planation for the presence of red in areas intended to be 
black is that the pot was protected from reduction. This 
is, I believe, more often than not incorrect. There are 
many cases, of course, where this is a reasonable ex- 
planation, but it is not the only one. A covered bowl 
(Figure 5) in the Metropolitan Museum of Art is a 
good example of misfiring that has been explained as 
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the result of protection from reducing gases. The lid 
was obviously turned upside down in the bowl during 
firing. The black streaks in the interior of the bowl 
show, however, that the seal was not perfect and that 
at least part of the glaze was reduced. Actually it was 
undoubtedly all reduced and then later reoxidized. This 
bowl was obviously not fired to a sufficiently high tem- 
perature to sinter the glaze well. Even the glaze on the 
outside is poor, dull rather than glossy and tending to- 
ward red in spots. There are, however, many pots with 
red areas resulting from stacking, where the black 
glaze is of good quality. The temperature range be- 
tween red and a good black for any particular glaze is 
not great, and the two can easily occur together if one 
part of the pot is only a little cooler than the rest. 

The theory that glaze misfires red because it is pro- 
tected from heat rather than from reduction is sup- 
ported by another example—an Early Helladic “sauce- 
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7. Left: Lung-Ch’uan yao celadon vase of the Sung dynasty (960-1280). This is an example of true glazed ware. 
The ferrous iron has gone into solution and imparted a light green color to the lustrous glaze. 10 3% inches high. 
Photograph courtesy of Freer Gallery of Art, Washington. 


8. Right; Protocorinthian amphora, dating from the mid-seventh century B.c. A part of the reduced iron has 
gone into solution and imparts a slightly greenish cast to the black glaze. Height 287% inches. Photograph 


courtesy of William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


boat’’ from Lerna (Figure 6). This vessel of brown 
glazed ware has a black “shadow” of another sauceboat 
against which it was stacked. Since Greek glaze, as men- 
tioned above, does not melt as a true glaze does, but 
only on the edges of the glaze particles, the ferrous 
(reduced) iron does not dissolve but, for the most part, 
stays suspended and imparts a beautiful black color to 
the surface. If the glaze is overheated, the reduced iron 
tends to revert in part to the oxidized form (ferric 
iron) and also, in part, to go into solution in the glassy 
part of the glaze rather than to remain entirely suspended 
in the form of minute particles. The main part of the 
glaze on this sauceboat is a glossy brown, which means 
that it was overheated. Where the vessel was protected 
from overheating by stacking the glaze remained black. 
If the pot had not been overheated, the main part of 
the glaze would have been black while the protected, 
underheated part would have been red. 


Ferrous iron in solution in a glass (a true glaze) is 
green and not black. The beautiful Chinese celadon 
ware (as shown in Figure 7) has a reduced glaze and 
is colored green by dissolved ferrous iron. Although in 
the Greek semi-glaze the iron compounds are generally 
only suspended in colloidal form (that is, as very fine 
particles), at times enough ferrous iron dissolves to give 
a definitely greenish tint to the glaze. A good example 
is a Protocorinthian amphora (Figure 8) in Kansas City. 
The slightly greenish cast of the black glaze, combined 
with accessory red, makes a very pleasing color com- 
bination. This is an example of a slight misfiring which 
is beautiful as well as instructive. 

The next four examples of misfirings show different 
degrees of the same basic fault—the firing temperature 
was not high enough for both of two glazes used on 
the same vessel. The temperature required for any 
particular glaze depends on the size of the clay particles 
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11. Fragment of bell krater from the 
Athenian Agora. Two glazes were used: 
background is red instead of black but 
reserving bands and stripes in the robe 


American School of Classical Studies. 


9. Detail of amphora by the Altamura painter. Here two different black glazes 
were used, The reserving bands, although black, are dull and underfired, while 
the background glaze is properly fired. Photograph courtesy University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania. 





10. Detail of a volute krater. Here again two glazes were used and both are under- 
fired. The broad reserving bands are entirely red; the background glaze is partly 
black, partly mottled red and black, and in places entirely red. Neither glaze was 
heated sufficiently to sinter and resist reoxidation. The glaze in the reserving 
bands, either because of particle size or its composition, or both, would require a 
somewhat higher temperature than the background glaze. Photograph courtesy of 
Los Angeles County Museum. 
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12. Stemless cup showing black and intentional red glaze. In an attempt not 
to overfire the intentional red, the black has been underfired and much of it 
reoxidized, especially the side of the rim illustrated. Photograph courtesy of 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Greek Glaze Failure continues 


and on its composition. Black glaze can withstand a 
certain amount of overfiring, but as the Greeks did not 
have perfect control over the temperature of their kilns, 
a certain amount of underfiring inevitably resulted. 
Overfiring is also to be observed, but underfiring is the 
more common error. 

Two different glazes, both intended to be black, were 
used on an amphora (Figure 9) now in the University 
Museum, Philadelphia. The reserving bands (drawn 
around the figures and palmettes to protect them) are 
black but dull and underfired; the main background 
glaze is glossy and well sintered. Apparently the artist 
applied the reserving bands with one glaze and an 
assistant filled in the background with a different glaze. 
If the reduction temperature had been still lower, the 
dull glaze would have reoxidized to red, and the vase 
would probably have found its way to a dump heap. If 
the vase had been properly fired, both glazes would 
have become glossy and quite indistinguishable from 
one another. 

A volute krater (Figure 10) in the Los Angeles 
County Museum is even more underfired than the vase 
we have just mentioned. Here again the glaze around 
the figures is obviously different from the background 
glaze and required a higher temperature. In this case the 
broad reserving bands around the figures are entirely 
red and not dull black. The background glaze is also 
underfired and not fully sintered; in some places it is 
black, in others mottled red and black, and in still others 
entirely red. The fact that the same glaze has acquired 


such different colors can be explained at least in part by 
the separation of its particles, the finer ones, which 
sinter at a lower temperature, being on the surface. Also, 
the variation in temperature within a kiln is considerable, 
and as a consequence one side of an underfired pot, the 
side toward the cooler part of the kiln, is generally more 
underfired than the other. This particular vase must 
have been a great disappointment to both the potter and 
the painter. It is probable that other similarly misfired 
pots have not survived but were discarded by the shops 
which made them. 

A misfiring analogous to the two described above 
appears in a fragment (Figure 11) from the Athenian 
Agora. Here the background is red, while the reserving 
bands and the stripes in the robe are black. The artist in 
this case showed better judgment than the other two, 
for he kept the better glaze for the parts which he him- 
self painted. 

An underfired stemless cup (Figure 12) of the fifth 
century, in the Metropolitan Museum, is an example of 
intentional, or coral red, glaze combined with the usual 
black. Experiments have shown that such pottery must 
be fired in a fairly narrow temperature range; in order 
to keep the intentional red from becoming a dull black, 
it is necessary to fire at as low a temperature as possible. 
Here the temperature was not sufficiently high to sinter 
the black glaze entirely, and the cup became almost all 
red on one side instead of red and black as intended. 
This undoubtedly was the side turned toward the cooler 
part of the furnace. Another interesting point about this 
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13. Left: Detail of a red-figured lekythos. The painter changed his mind and painted out the first decorative band he had drawn at 
the bottom. This band is still partly visible through the black glaze. Photograph courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


14. Right: Lang-yao Chinese porcelain vase. The beautiful red color of this sang-de-boeuf ware is due to reduced metallic copper 
precipitated in finely divided form. Where the copper goes into solution in the glaze the color becomes light green, as is shown in the 
lighter portions of this vase. Photograph courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Greek Glaze Fatlure continued 


vase is that the red glaze which should have been black 
has not peeled, while the intentional red glaze has peeled 
extensively. Black glaze as well as black glaze misfired 
red sometimes peels, but intentional red glaze, which has 
a more porous structure because of added ocher, peels 
more often. 

A seemingly puzzling lekythos (Figure 13) in the 
Boston Museum is really not too puzzling, after all. The 
artist apparently did not like his first decorative band at 
the bottom, and decided to paint it out and make another 
on the opposite side. The covering black glaze was, how- 
ever, applied too thinly, and the band he painted out 
shows through as though it were a ghost. 
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As we have mentioned, another kind of reduced glaze 
is the sang-de-boeuf made by the Chinese (Figure 14). 
The beautiful red color is reduced copper metal in 
colloidal (very finely divided) form. Sometimes the 
copper is not precipitated but dissolves in the glaze and 
imparts a light green tint. Although attempts have been 
made in the West to reproduce this glaze, they have not 
yet met with success. Neither, for that matter, has Greek 
pottery been satisfactorily reproduced, although the 
technical principles are well understood. With care and 
ability and the correct raw materials it should be possible 
for a skilful potter to duplicate the ancient Greek 
artisan’s achievements. 
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Archaeological sites in Finland. A. Rovaniemi. B. Kuusamo. C. Sysma. D. Lai- 
tila. E. Heinola. F. Antrea. G. Kékar. H. Halikko. I. Askola. 


ON FINLAND'S PAST 


IN FINLAND archaeological activity, particularly field 
work, ceased by force of circumstances during the second 
world war. Only in the last decade has it attained its 
former state and even increased its efficiency. Owing to 
post-war reconstruction work, the building of new power 
stations, and the replacing of people from the areas which 
Finland had to cede according to the peace treaty, 
numerous monuments have come to light and a great deal 
of excavation has been required. The results of this work 


are manifold, and it is of course impossible to discuss 
them all here. I shall describe only a few of them, con- 
cerning different periods. 

Like northern Europe as a whole, Finland lay under 
glaciers and vast ice-sheets during the Ice Age. Because 
of this the oldest traces of human life are found only 
in post-glacial times. The earliest Stone Age finds known 
before the war—that is, the bog finds from Antrea with 
the remains of the world’s oldest net, and the sledge- 
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1. Quartz implements of the Askola culture, from southern Fin- 
land. They are believed to date about 9000 B.c. 
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runner from Heinola—were dated geologically in the 
time between the pre-Boreal and the Boreal periods, the 
eighth millennium B.c. Real habitation sites were not 
known, and the finds only showed that man lived here at 
that time. 

After the war a series of settlements of very archaic 
character was discovered in the area of Porvoonjoki 
(Porvoo River) in southernmost Finland. They consist 
of a very thin and poor cultural layer including only 
implements of quartz. No stone or organic material has 
been preserved. The most numerous and important tools 
are various burins and scrapers, chisels, arrowheads, 
microliths and other sharp-edged tools, as well as the 
cores from which they were made (Figure 1). The forms 
are very archaic, and their prototypes can be found in the 
late Palaeolithic flint forms of northwestern Central 
Europe. Instead of flint, which is rare in Finland, quartz 
was used. 

The excavator of these settlements, V. Luho, thinks 
that this new culture form (called the Askola culture 
after the parish where the settlements are situated) be- 
longs to survivors of the reindeer-hunters who, after the 
Ice Age, moved northward from Central Europe and 
settled in northern Germany and near the Baltic Sea. A 
group went to the Baltic countries and to the upper end 


2. Wooden sculpture representing the head of an elk (length ca. 
35 cm.), found in a bog at Rovaniemi. Ca. 2300 B.c. 
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of the Gulf of Finland. Some of these moved still farther 
northward and came to the coast of the Ice Sea, where 
they created the Komsa culture, while others followed 
the ice-free tongue of land on the Finnish coast west- 
ward and formed the Askola culture. Both cultures are 
thus thought to be branches of the same tree. 

Opinions differ as to the origin of the Komsa culture. 
Some scholars think that it belongs to people who lived 
on the western coast of Norway through the last glacial 
period, while others believe that its people came from 
eastern Europe or Siberia. According to the latest 
opinion, its people, like those of the Askola culture, 
originated in northwestern Central Europe. The question 
cannot be settled until more material is found, but it 
appears certain that the Askola culture represents the 
oldest and most archaic Stone Age culture of Finland. 
The types of implements indicate a date as early as the 
pre-Boreal period, and accordingly we may take it for 
granted that man first appeared in Finland a thousand 
years earlier than had previously been supposed. 

Other important work on the Stone Age is going on 
in northern Finland. On both sides of the Polar Circle, 
especially on the shores of the big rivers Kemijoki and 
Ounasjoki, about two hundred new Stone Age settle- 
ments have been found, and some of them have been 
excavated. They represent a rich Stone Age culture 
closely connected with the more southern cultures of 







3. Above: Bronze Age settlement at Otterbite, 
K6kar (an island in the Baltic Sea). The interior 
dimensions of the huts are 5-8 meters. 


4. Right: Plan of Hut No. 7 at Otterbéte, show- 
ing the wall foundation made of rough stones and 
the hearth in the center of the dwelling. 





both Finland and Scandinavia. The most northerly settle- 
ment we know which has the typical combed pottery is 
situated in Rovaniemi, and in another settlement in the 
same parish has been found a small amber pendant in 
the form of a double axe, which originated in the 
Scandinavian Passage Grave culture. A big wooden 
sculpture of an elk’s head (Figure 2), found in a bog at 
Rovaniemi, has been dated geologically to about 2300 B.c. 


THE INVESTIGATION of a Bronze Age settlement on the 
outermost shores of Aland, at K6kar, in the Baltic Sea, is 
also a post-war achievement. Naked rocks and barren soil 
are still characteristics of this island group, and there- 
fore farming is only a secondary employment for the 
inhabitants, whose most important occupation is fishing. 
On the largest of the islands, on a plateau surrounded by 
high rocks, called Otterbéte, was found a group of round 
huts with stone foundations (Figures 3 and 4). The 





5. Clay vessel with wavy lines (ca. 20 
cm. high), found at Otterbote. 
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7. Ring of stones placed around a coffin of late pagan 
times in the cemetery of Halikko, Rikala. - 





6. Glass drinking horn with opaque blue and white glass trails 
forming diagonal loops and a wavy line below the mouth. 
Length 27.5 cm. 





8. Bronze spiral ornaments from women’s garments of the 
eleventh-twelfth centuries, shown about half actual size. 
From the cemetery of Halikko. 


9. Reconstruction of the dress of an East 
Finnish woman, thirteenth century. 
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which was found lying on top of the other. 


11. Above right: Bronze pendant made in the form of animals’ teeth. Found 


in the Halikko cemetery. Shown greatly reduced. 


10. Above: An inhumation grave at Halikko containing two swords, one of 


12. Right: Silver disc ornament and a silver coin from Halikko cemetery. 


The coin is Anglo-Saxon, of the reign of King Ethelred (978-1016). 


FINLAND’$ PAST continued 


floors are sunk slightly below ground level; in the middle 
there is always a hearth and around it post-holes which 
contained vertical posts, presumably to support the roof. 
Some of the huts have a real porch. It is not clear how 
the walls were built; they may have been of turf, but it 
is also possible that the huts were tent-like structures. 

Outside the huts have been found fireplaces, rubbish 
heaps and wells. The finds—both inside the huts and 





outside—are very few except for pottery. During the 
excavation, which covered two thirds of the area (570 
square meters), about twenty-three thousand pieces of 
pottery were collected. Most of them belong to big 
barrel-shaped vessels, some of which have been restored 
(Figure 5). Generally they are decorated with finger- 
drawn diagonal wavy lines. Other pieces show impres- 
sions of textiles and still others are pitted, while many 
are undecorated. The pottery can be assigned to the later 
Bronze Age. It shows both western (Scandinavian) and 
eastern (Finnish) connections. 

In the Late Bronze Age, about 2500-2800 years ago, 
the island was smaller than it is today, as the emergence 
of land after the Ice Age has raised it about fifteen 
meters higher above the sea. The discovery of the settle- 
ment was therefore a great surprise. One might ask what 


induced Bronze Age man to live here. It has been sug- 
gested in explanation that the settlement was only a 
seasonal one, inhabited during seal-hunting time, that 
is, in early spring. The big barrel-shaped clay vessels 
might have been used to preserve and transport the seal 
oil. It is very likely that the hunters had their permanent 
homes on Aland’s main island. 

The Otterbéte settlement is unique in northern Europe, 
and therefore especially important for our knowledge of 
the dwellings and man’s way of life in the Bronze Age. 


THE REAL IRON AGE, when iron was in general use, 
began in Finland only in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. At that time many large cemeteries were 
founded, which then continued in use into historical 
times. There may have been new settlers from the East 
Baltic, who crossed the Finnish Gulf and settled in the 
southwestern parts of the country. They brought the 
East Baltic metal culture with them, but at this time there 
are already traces of Scandinavian influence. Some ob- 
jects of Roman origin have also been found: two wine- 
ladles, some coins and small objects of bronze. From a 
little later, about A.D. 300, there is additional evidence 
for trade connections with western Europe. A stone 
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13. Silver hoard dating from the eleventh century, including a number of coins from various countries, six- 
teen pendants, two finger rings and a cross. Found at Sysmi. 
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barrow in Laitila (destroyed in 1953) contained two 
richly furnished inhumation graves, both containing male 
skeletons. The richer of the two graves contained, be- 
sides excellent weapons, a drinking horn of colorless 
glass (Figure 6) and a bronze vessel of the Hemmoor 
type, both manufactured in the Rhine area. The drinking 
horn has a close counterpart in a horn from Sweden 
(Ostervarv), but other drinking horns from northern 
Europe are different both in form and in color. Such 
vessels were manufactured in the Roman _ provinces 
particularly for the German trade; Tacitus tells about 
the drinking habits of the German people. 

The drinking horn and the Hemmoor vessel are both 
new types for Finland. They indicate that in the later 
Roman period trade between Western Europe and 
Scandinavia also extended to the Baltic area and to 
Finland. Trade routes led from the lower Rhine to 
Zealand (Denmark) and from there to Gotland and 
other parts of the Baltic regions. The construction of 
the Laitila grave is of a type known from Gotland, and 
it is possible that the man buried there was a Gotland 
merchant. This grave find from Laitila is but one ex- 
ample of the numerous Iron Age barrows in Finland. 
Many such burials have been excavated during the last 
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decade; this rich barrow is one of the most important. 

Pagan burials containing many grave offerings—not 
only the garments worn by the deceased but also 
weapons, tools, coins and so on—continued in Finland 
when Christianity and Christian burial rites had already 
been adopted in southern Scandinavia. About the year 
1000 inhumation burials became general, owing to 
Christian influence, but it was not until 1150 that grave 
furniture disappeared in western Finland, and in the 
eastern parts of the country this happened only a hundred 
years later. In the last decade many big cemeteries from 
late pagan times have been excavated, and our knowledge 
of the clothing, weapons, tools and other equipment 
belonging to the eleventh and twelfth centuries has 
greatly increased. The dead were buried, fully dressed, 
in wooden coffins (of which there are only slight re- 
mains), the body lying in an east-west or southwest- 
northeast direction (the head at the west or the south- 
west). The coffin was often surrounded by a row of 
stones (Figure 7). The women’s dresses usually are 
decorated with small bronze spirals forming borders, 
figures in the shape of stars, crosses; circles and so forth 
(Figure 8). Portions of textiles have also been pre- 
served, for often bronze verdigris—the result of oxida- 



































14. Silver pendant from the hoard found at 
Kuusamo, in northern Finland. Width 12.2 cm. 


tion of bronze objects nearby—has preserved them. It has 
been possible to reconstruct garments worn in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries on the basis of textile 
fragments thus preserved. West Finnish costumes were 
reconstructed some decades ago, East Finnish dress dur- 
ing the last ten years (Figure 9). The deceased some- 
times wears a silver cross or a crucifix on a chain around 
the neck; such individuals may have been baptized, in 
spite of the pagan manner in which they were buried. 
From one of these cemeteries—Rikala in the parish of 
Halikko, Finland—come the objects 
illustrated here (Figures 7, 8, 10-12). Excavated in the 
1950's, the cemetery comprises about eighty graves, most 
of them rich and well furnished, dating from about 
1000 to 1150. 

Many silver hoards of eleventh-century date have 
been discovered in Finland, some of them during the 
last decade. Among these is the hoard of Sysma (Figure 
13). It consists of sixteen circular silver pendants of 
sheet metal decorated with chased figures, a round shield- 
shaped silver brooch, a silver cross decorated with pal- 
mettos, two silver finger rings, two filigree beads and 
some silver coins. Of the last two are Arab, three Ger- 
man and two Anglo-Saxon. Coins of various origins, such 
as these, are common in Finnish silver hoards of this time. 


southwestern 





15. Silver torcs of elaborate workmanship found 
in the hoard at Kuusamo. 


In northern Finland some large hoards, presumably be- 
longing to the Lapps or resulting from trade between 
the Carelians and the Lapps have also been found, one of 
them in Kuusamo (Figures 14, 15). These hoards be- 
long to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.D., the 
most brilliant prehistoric period of Carelia (the south- 
eastern part of Finland), its prosperity due to a flourish- 
ing fur trade in the Baltic area. The Carelians acquired 
great quantities of furs from Lapps in northern Finland 
and Scandinavia, and sold them to the big trade centers, 
Novgorod (northern Russia) and Gotland. 

I have discussed some of the archaeological activities 
in post-war Finland. A survey of this kind can of course 
give only glimpses of the results achieved, and, as always, 
these results can only be temporary. New excavations 
are already going on in various parts of the country, 
affording new material to complete the picture of 
Finland’s interesting past. 
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and Letters as well as of other learned societies. 
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View of Rome from the Tower of the Capitol, by R. R. Reinagle, exhibited in 1817 in Barker and 
Burford’s Panorama in the Strand, London. One of the earliest archaeological cycloramas. 
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HE RECENT SPATE of archaeological movies is apt 
T: make us forget that our great-grandparents also 
learned much of their archaeology from huge pictures, 
many of them moving. Yet both in England and America 
the glamor and the facts of archaeology reached many 
adults and children of the mid-nineteenth century pri- 
marily through the panorama painter’s gaudy art and the 
panorama lecturer’s glib spiel. Indeed, to a surprising 
extent the panoramas so tremendously popular from 
about 1800 to 1870 catered to that age’s probably un- 
paralleled general excitement over the rediscovery of 
Classical and Near Eastern antiquities. 

Three principal kinds of panoramas contributed to 
the popular knowledge of the ancient world. The cyclo- 
rama was an immense painting hung on the interior wall 
of a specially built circular hall. The moving panorama 
was an enormously long picture (said to be sometimes 
four miles in length) painted on muslin and rolled on 
vertical rollers in such a manner that it could be cranked 
across a proscenium to give the effect of motion. The 
effects of the diorama, developed by Daguerre (the in- 
ventor of the daguerreotype) depended on changes in 
light thrown from in front, behind and above on a 
partially transparent picture which was painted by a 
special process on both sides of the cloth. Each type of 
panorama had much to contribute to the clever showman 
or popular educator. The cyclorama could offer the 
grandeur and completeness of a panoramic view of a 
whole ancient city, the moving panorama could give the 
exciting illusion of a varied journey into distant lands 
rich with ancient ruins, while the diorama excelled in 
reproducing perspective and could enliven erudite lec- 
tures with spectacular pictorial effects such as moonlight 
on the pyramids or the fiery destruction of Pompeii. 

Archaeological or semi-archaeological cycloramas were 
exhibited in London almost continuously for over sixty 
years. Most of them were shown in the great cyclorama 
buildings in the Strand and Leicester Square which were 
owned by Robert Barker, inventor of the cyclorama, his 
son Henry Barker and, later, by their successor, Robert 
Burford. At the height of their popularity, however, 
cycloramas were shown also in the Colosseum in Regent's 
Park, the Gallery of Illustration on Regent Street, and in 
a number of other buildings. There were also cycloramic 
exhibitions, permanent or temporary, in Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin and a number of provincial cities. 

Many of the cycloramas, like those showing Nineveh 
and Baalbek, were primarily of archaeological interest. 
In others, such as those showing Acre, Damascus, 
Algiers, Messina and Constantinople, sites and buildings 
of archaeological interest appeared only incidentally. 
Many of these pictures were accurate and ably drawn. 
Most were the result of personal observation. 


The following is a partial list of archaeological cyclo- 
ramas which were exhibited in London. It should be 
remembered, however, that a cyclorama was not exhibited 
once only but was displayed repeatedly over the years. In 
the Barker-Burford building on Leicester Square, for 
instance, three different panoramas could be shown 
simultaneously. 


1799 Battle of the Nile (by Barker) 

1801 Constantinople (by Barker) 

1801 Siege of Acre (by Robert Ker Porter) 

1811 Messina 

1817 View of Rome taken from the Tower of the 
Capitol (by R. R. Reinagle) 

1818 View of Athens and Surrounding Country 

1818 Algiers 

1822 Rome 

1824 Ruins of the city of Pompeii, showing espe- 
cially the Forum and adjoining buildings (by 
Burford) 

1824 Second View of the Ruins of Pompeii, repre- 
senting the Tragic Theatre, the Covered ‘Thea- 
tre, the Temple of Isis, and the Small Forum 
(by Burford, with help from William Hamil- 
ton and T. L. Donaldson) 

1835 Thebes and the Great Temple at Karnak, in- 
cluding the Memnonium and numerous statues 
(by Burford, from sketches by Frederick Cath- 
erwood ) 

1835 Jerusalem (by Burford, from sketches by Cath- 
erwood ) 

1839 View of Rome, Ancient and Modern, taken 
from the Tower of the Capitol (by Burford) 

1839 Ruins of the Colosseum and Part of Ancient 
Rome (by Burford) 

1841 Damascus 

1844 Ruins of the Temples of Baalbec (by Burford, 
from sketches by Catherwood ) 

1845 View of Athens and Surrounding Country, 
comprising the Parthenon, the Monument of 
Philopappos, the Aegean Sea, and all the adja- 
cent grand relics of antiquity (by Burford, 
from drawings by George Knowles) 

1846 Constantinople, showing the Turkish buildings 
but also the Burnt Column of Constantine, the 
aqueducts, and other ancient remains (by Bur- 
ford) 

1847 Grand Cairo with the Nile and the Pyramids 

1847 View of Athens and Surrounding Country (by 
Burford, from sketches by David Roberts) 

1849 Ruins of Pompeii, the City of the Dead (by 
Burford) 

1851 Constantinople 

1852 Nimroud, part of the city of Nineveh, showing 
Layard’s excavations (by Burford) 

1861 City and Harbour of Messina 


In America, too, cycloramas showed an archaeological 
bent. A cycloramic panorama of Rome was on view in 
the New York Museum as early as 1810. In 1817 the 
famous painter John Vanderlyn exhibited a cyclorama of 
Athens in his Rotunda in City Hall Park, New York. 
Another cyclorama was snatched from beneath the ven- 
erable and eager noses of Oxford and Cambridge by 
Theodore Lyman, Jr., of Boston and presented to Har- 
vard. Reputedly called by the great Benjamin West ‘the 
finest representation of Athens which the pencil of man 
has produced,” this panorama was shown with great 
éclat at Roulstone’s Circus, Boston, in 1821, and was 
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Panoramas continued 


used by Edward Everett to illustrate his popular lectures 
on Greek antiquities. Nearly four hundred dollars was 
raised to construct a special building for it in Cambridge, 
a guide to it was published in Boston in 1842, and Henry 
A. Pickering celebrated it in 1824 in a volume of poems. 
The panorama burned in 1845. Meanwhile in New York 
Frederick Catherwood, companion to John L. Stephens 
on pioneer archaeological expeditions to Central Amer- 
ica, had in 1838 opened another Rotunda, where he 
showed his own and Burford’s cycloramas of Jerusalem, 
Thebes, Baalbek, Pompeii and Constantinople. At the 
time of the spectacular conflagration of this Rotunda in 
1842 he was also exhibiting sketches and antiquities ex- 
cavated from ancient cities in Central America. 


IN THEIR HEYDAY, MOVING PANORAMAS were perhaps 
even more popular than cycloramas, and because they 
were easily transported from town to town, they could 
reach more people. They were particularly successful in 
America, where they are said to have been first devel- 
oped, and where the population was too scattered for 
permanent stationary cycloramas to be financially success- 
ful. Usually they depicted the wonders of a new country 
like Sierra Leone or a great river like the Mississippi. 


But sometimes, like the cycloramas, they pictured antiq- 
uity. John Banvard, painter of the most famous moving 
panorama of the Mississippi, also painted one of the 
Nile, and even his Mississippi panorama, like those of 
Henry Lewis and John Rowson Smith, paid considerable 
attention to the mounds raised by the ancient inhabitants 
of the valley. But the panorama that particularly em- 
phasized American antiquities was that of the Mississippi 
by I. J. Egan, painted for the amateur archaeologist Dr. 
Montroville Wilson Dickeson of Philadelphia. Dickeson, 
one of the first investigators of the Indian antiquities of 
the Mississippi Valley, traveled through the country 
exhibiting relics excavated from Indian mounds and 
showing his panorama to illustrate where they came 
from. Hence most of the pictures in this panorama 
(which still exists) portray aboriginal tumuli, the ex- 
humation of fossil bones, “hieroglyphical” rocks and 
other such scientific subjects. But Dickeson, like not a 
few later archaeologists, felt he had to pep up _his 
learned lectures and hence threw in also some exciting 
pictures of massacres and of squatters pursued by wolves. 

Another archaeological moving panorama was that of 
the Nile painted by Henry Warren and James Fahey 
from original drawings by the well known archaeologist 


Robert Burford’s View of the Ruins of the City of Pompeii and Surrounding Country, exhibited in 1824 at the Panorama, Leicester 
Square. A second cyclorama of Pompeii (by Burford and others) was also exhibited in the same year. 
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Joseph Bonomi. After having been shown in England, information concerning Egypt as it is possible to obtain 


it was purchased in 1849 by George R. Gliddon and without personal observation of the country.” In 1851 





used by him all over America to illustrate his amazingly the painters of this panorama followed up their initial 
popular lectures on Egyptian hieroglyphics and antiq- success with a moving panorama of the Holy Land 
uities. The panorama was transparent, eight hundred showing the route taken by the Israelites from Egypt to 
feet long by eight feet high. It showed the audience what the Promised Land. A number of years later, in 1863, 
they would see on a trip up one side of the Nile from Telbin painted another panorama of the Holy Land in 
Cairo to the Second Cataract and then, after the inter- order to cash in on the interest aroused by the Prince of 
mission, what they would see on the other side on the Wales’ trip from Cairo to Constantinople. 


descent to Cairo—a distance of 1720 miles in all. One 








saw the Pyramids, the Memnonium, the Temple of Dioramas, because they were so well adapted to portray- 

Dendera and the ruins of Thebes and Karnak. Modern ing spectacular effects such as the “Moon Rising over 

Egypt was represented by pictures of Mohammed Ali, Niagara” or the “Burning of Moscow,” were not so 
: his state barge, an Arab desperado, a serpent charmer frequently used in the service of archaeology. But in 
and various crocodiles, hippopotamuses and camels. As 1825 the Cosmorama in Regent Street, London, offered 

the picture moved by, Gliddon lectured, and “‘charac- dioramic views of Rome, Cairo, the Pyramids, the 
| teristic musical illustrations,” including Arab folksongs, Sphinx, the great temple at Edfu and the monuments on 
l were rendered. To accompany his panorama Gliddon the island of Philae. In the same year the indefatigable 
5 had an exhibit of human mummies, mummified cats, a William Bullock embellished his “Exhibition of Ancient 
" wooden model of the Great Pyramid and numerous large = and Modern Mexico’ at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
: brilliantly colored copies of ancient Egyptian pictures with a diorama of Mexico City as well as with real 
f and inscriptions. The Reverend Francis Lister Hawks, Mexican antiquities, a live Mexican Indian and accurate 
y himself the author of a popular book on Egypt, said that _ plaster casts of Aztec idols, sacrificial blocks and calendar 
st Gliddon’s panorama and lecture furnished “as correct stones. In the forties P. T. Barnum had a dioramic model 
er Burford painted this view of Thebes in 1835 from the sketches of the well known traveler and artist Frederick Catherwood, whose 


drawings were the source of other panoramas as well. It was exhibited both in London and New York. 
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Panoramas continued 


of Jerusalem in his American Museum in New York. In 
1851 at St. George’s Gallery, Hyde Park Corner, London, 
the public was invited to a “New and Magnificent 
Diorama of Jerusalem and the Holy Land” painted by 
W. Beverly from sketches made on the spot by W’. H 
Bartlett, author of Walks about Jerusalem and Fort 
Days in the Desert. This vicarious “Pilgrimage through 
the Holy Land” offered, in addition to the usual pictures 
of the Red Sea and the Cedars of Lebanon and the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher (this last a great favorite 
among dioramists), views of Petra and Tyre and Baal- 
bek. And as late as 1871, at the ripe age of 105, the 
astounding Count Waldeck, famous early explorer of 
South America, painted a diorama of Palenque which 
he unsuccessfully tried to sell to Barnum for presentation 
in New York. The spry Waldeck was eager to cross the 
Atlantic from France—merely a promenade, he called 
it—to give the lectures. 

A number of moving panoramas were enlivened with 
dioramic effects. Thus in 1854 was exhibited at the 





Cyclorama, “A Magnificent Moving 
Diorama of Naples, Exhibiting the Grand Eruption of 
Vesuvius, and Destruction of Pompeii, A.D. 79, with the 
Present State of the Excavated City,” painted by }. Mc- 
Nevin “amidst the Palaces of Naples, and the Ruins of 
Pompeii; every stone of which has been painted with 
the utmost accuracy in detail.” This diorama included a 
complete pictorial restoration of ancient Pompeii. The 


Regent's Park, 


eruption provided a wonderfully spectacular finale. 

It was not the pictures alone, however, that spread 
archaeological knowledge. Often, as in the case of Glid- 
don’s and Dickeson’s moving panoramas and Bullock’s 
diorama, they were accompanied by exhibits of antig- 
uities. Always there was a lecturer. Often he was merely 
a professional repeating a memorized talk 
interlarded with statistics and decorous witticisms. But 
sometimes he was a man really qualified to impart new 
knowledge. Catherwood, for instance, lectured about his 
panoramas from the knowledge he had acquired on the 
actual sites. Gliddon was a gifted amateur scholar who 
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had spent many years in Egypt and whose lectures, sold 
by the thousands at twenty-five cents a copy, were praised 
by the highest authorities. Edward Everett was admirably 
qualified to lecture on Athens, and Dickeson appears to 
have been a pioneer authority in American archaeology. 
Furthermore, each panorama was explained in a printed 
program-guide sold to members of the audience as they 
entered. Often these were truly informative, even 
scholarly, summaries of knowledge about the cities, 
buildings and monuments pictured. Usually a general 
resumé was followed by explanations of particular views, 
sometimes followed in turn by essays on points of special 
interest. Each pamphlet included an outline sketch of 
the whole picture (such as those reproduced as illustra- 
tions here) by which individual points of interest could 
be identified. 

Learning archaeology the panoramic way must have 
been fun. One left the common, plebeian daylight of or- 
dinary life and, on entering the great round cyclorama 
building, found oneself in a colorful twilight world 





















whose horizons stretched far away in all directions. One 
felt as if one were really looking down on the splendors 
of Rome or Athens or Baalbek, and when the lecturer 
pointed out the Pantheon, the Parthenon or the Sphinx, 
the drab illustrations of one’s books suddenly came to 
colorful life. Or, as one watched the brightly painted 
scenes of the moving panorama glide slowly past, heard 
the aptly chosen music and listened to the discourse of 
the skilful lecturer (perhaps based on his own experi- 
ences), one might well imagine oneself floating down 
the storied Nile past pyramids and tombs, or traveling 
with the Royal Mail to the East and viewing the temples 
and palaces of India. It must have been fun, too, to 
watch, in the diorama, the sun rising grandly over Kar- 
nak, the moon lighting up the mysterious mounds of 
Ohio, or the glaring flames of erupting Vesuvius show- 
ering their ashes on shattered Pompeii. Until the advent 


of the moving picture as we know it today, nothing in 


the service of archaeology could have equaled the pan- 
oramas for sheer enjoyable realism of illusion. 


Left: A cyclorama showing the interior of the Colosseum and parts of the ruins of ancient Rome, shown by Burford in Leicester 
Square in 1839. Below: The ruins of the temples of Baalbek, by Burford from sketches by Catherwood (1844). These illustrations are 
taken from the program pamphlets sold to visitors to the panoramas. The original paintings were in brilliant colors and unmarred by 


the reference numbers or letters appearing in these line drawings. 
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SEALS OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


IT WOULD NOT BE INAPPROPRIATE to call the Byzantine 
Empire a “Kingdom of Correspondence,” for the Em- 
pire’s system of administration involved a vast amount of 
letter-writing. The purpose of this highly centralized 
system was to execute the emperor’s will; this was ef- 
fected in internal affairs by a well organized bureaucracy, 
in foreign affairs by the army and the diplomatic corps. 
A great many persons throughout the Empire were busy 
transmitting and executing the emperor's decrees. There 
had to be many, for every detail of life was considered 
the government's business: education, religion, trade and 
finance all were under state control. This control was 
exercised through the central government and provincial 
governments, as well as by independent officials who did 
not correspond through normal government channels but 
reported directly to the emperor. In the ninth century 
there were sixty such officials personally responsible to 
the emperor. 

The central government was located in the “Sacred 
Palace” in Constantinople, and from here orders were 
dispatched and an enormous correspondence carried on. 
Serving under the various ministers of state were count- 
less civil servants, whose offices were generally called 
Scrimia or Secreta. 

For administrative purposes the empire was divided 
into districts called themes. In the ninth century there 
were twenty-five such provinces; by the eleventh century 
the number had increased to thirty-eight. Each province 
had its own government, with a governor who was a 
general (strategos), a member of an official class that 
communicated directly with the emperor. Several other 





BORN IN GREECE, the author was educated in Athens and 
in the United States, where he obtained the Ph.D. degree at 
Princeton University. For two years he was a Fellow at Dum- 
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monograph on illuminated manuscripts. He wishes to express 
his thanks to the authorities of Dumbarton Oaks for permission 
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has not proved feasible to publish the inscriptions on the seals 
in the original Greek as well as in English. 
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officials acted as the governor's assistants. There were 
also the so-called ‘‘special offices.” One of these was that 
of the syncellus, a high cleric who served as liaison be- 
tween the emperor and the patriarch, and who was. ap- 
pointed by the former in agreement with the latter. 

In order to visualize the enormous quantity of com- 
munications that reached the palace, and to appreciate 
the necessity for four great bureaus to conduct the im- 
perial correspondence, each directed by a Master of Of- 
fices, it must be realized that the army, the navy and the 
foreign service were administered in the same manner as 
was the civil service. Additional correspondence was em- 
ployed in the conduct of the affairs of the church, where 
an elaborate hierarchy existed. Under the oecumenical 
patriarch were the metropolitans, some of whom had 
the title of archbishop; these resided in the chief cities 
and were superior to the bishops of the lesser towns. 
Under the bishops were the priests and monks, and 
among the latter several ranks were differentiated. Fur- 
ther swelling the volume of correspondence were the 


many communications concerned with administration of 
the emperor’s well staffed household and, finally, the 
correspondence of private citizens. 





1. Left: Molds for casting blank lead seals. Right: Blank after 
having been removed from the mold. Note the central channel 
through which the cord fastening the document would be passed. 
This flattened out when pressure was applied and the document 
sealed. From Corinth XII, plate 134, nos. 2828, 2826. 
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2. Miniature from a Chrysoboullos Logos (an imperial decree sealed with a golden 
seal), now in the monastery of Dionysiou, Mt. Athos. Emperor Alexius III of Trebi- 
zond and the Empress are holding the document which refers to their donation to 
the monastery. They are being blessed by St. John the Baptist. From F. Délger, 
Ménchsland Athos (Munich 1943) plate 51. 


The authenticity of each of these communications was 
certified by attaching to it the seal of the sender. These 
seals, the so-called bullae, were struck on circular metal 
discs, sometimes of gold or silver, but more commonly 
of lead. The discs were impressed on both faces, and 
between them passed the cord by which they were at- 
tached to the document. Gold bullae, or lead ones covered 
with gold leaf, could be used only by the emperor, and 
only for the most important correspondence. When he 
wrote to noblemen or to ecclesiastics he used lead bullae 
like everyone else. 

Lead bullae were not used for letters alone. Luitprand, 
an ambassador of Emperor Otho of the Holy Roman 
Empire who visited Emperor Nicephorus Phocas in the 
tenth century, tells us that visitors leaving Constantinople 
had to pass through a customs control, and were required 
to have certain restricted merchandise (xwAvopeva) sealed 
with a lead bulla by the customs authorities (Luitprand, 


Legatio ad Nicephorum Phocam |ed. Bonn] 366, 367). 
Thus it is that the vast majority of Byzantine seals in 
existence today—either found in excavations or, rarely, 
still attached to the documents which they originally cer- 
tified—are of lead. [It is interesting to note that in the 
Western Empire, where the weather was inclined to be 
cooler, wax was the material generally employed for 
seals.—Ed.] Probably the largest collection of lead seals 
is that at the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection in Washington, D.C. It contains approxi- 
mately thirteen thousand seals, and is exceptional also 
because of the rarity of many specimens and their fine 
state of preservation. The seals illustrated here—pub- 
lished for the first time—belong to this collection. 

How were these lead seals made? Stone molds for 
casting the blank seals have been found in excavations, 
as well as blanks made from such molds (Figure 1). The 
molds are in two sections, each having shallow circular 
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BYZANTINE SEALS continued 


indentations, with a deeper groove through the center. 
When the two parts of the mold are put together, the 
circular indentations face each other. Small depressions 
and knobs at the corners of the molds secure the proper 
alignment of the two halves. Before casting, a wire was 
probably placed in the central groove so that when the 
hot lead was poured in, a channel would be left in the 
center. After the lead had cooled the wire would be re- 
moved and the blank was ready for market, presumably 
to be purchased at a shop which was the Byzantine 
equivalent of a stationery store. 

But the process was not yet finished. When a docu- 
ment was ready to be sealed the purchaser had to impress 
upon the seal his personal device, thereby insuring the 
identification of his letters. First the cord fastening the 
document was passed through the channel in the blank 
seal, and then the seal was pressed with a boulloterion— 
a punch of heavy metal on which was the owner's de- 
vice. The pressure exerted by the boulloterion flattened 
the seal and secured the cord within it, thus sealing the 
document. A document sealed in this way can be seen 
in a miniature of the year 1374 (Figure 2). In addition 
to enclosing the cord within the blank and thereby seal- 
ing the document, the boulloterion impressed on each 
surface of the blank an emblem or device. One of these 
was usually a picture of the owner's patron saint and the 
other an inscription including the owner’s name (with 
or without his official titles) and an invocation to the 
saint. Sometimes both surfaces carried inscriptions. In 
some cases no name appears (Figures 9, 10) ; these bullae 
are termed “anonymous.” Such bullae were probably used 
for sealing the most secret personal correspondence, so 
that only the addressee could identify the writer. On 
many seals the inscriptions are written in verse; these 
are known as ‘metric bullae.” 


THE IMPORTANCE of Byzantine seals depends on their 
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3. Seal of a court official, dating from the eleventh or twelfth 
century. Obverse: A bird plucking a flower. Inscription on 
obverse and reverse: “‘O Lord, help Thy servant Constantine, 
Royal Spatharios.” 


inscriptions and their images, which are of great value to 
the historian and the student of art. For the historian the 
inscriptions are of particular significance. It was the cus- 
tom in official Byzantine correspondence to cite one’s 
exact rank in either the political or the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. That this was not necessary in private correspond- 
ence is proved by several seals which belonged to the 
same person, some of which bear only his name, while 
others give his name accompanied by titles. These titles, 
insofar as the imperial staff was concerned, were con- 
ferred by the emperor, and every official had two: an 
honorary one denoting his rank and another indicating 
the actual business of his office. The title, for example, 
of spatharios (Figure 3), which means literally “one 
armed with a sword,’’ was honorary. The head of this 
order was called protospatharios, and a still higher dis- 
tinction was that of “royal protospatharios.” Sometimes 
two honorary titles were conferred. The owner of one 
seal (Figure 11) was not only protospatharios but a 
functionary of the chrysotriclinium, the royal throne 
room. This title originally denoted an actual office, but 
in the course of time it became honorary. The owner of 
this seal had another title as well: tax collector, while 
another spatharios was commander of a division of the 
royal fleet (Figure 4) and still another was at the same 
time a member of the emperor's treasury department and 
a customs collector (Figure 5). All of these titles, which 
are listed on the seals after the honorary titles, denote 
their owners’ actual business. One seal (Figure 8) is 
especially interesting, for it mentions the title sycellus 
and concerns, therefore, the “special offices” of admin- 
istration, while the second title, metropolitan, reveals the 
owner's rank in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Thanks to 
this seal, the special office of which we have spoken 
comes to life in the person of the’ Metropolitan Theodore. 

These numerous titles, which appear on seals and 
which varied during the course of centuries, are known 
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4. Seal of an official, tenth or eleventh century. Obverse: A pea- 
cock in front view with wings outspread. Reverse: ‘“(O Lord, 
help Thy servant) Constantine, Royal Protospatharios and com- 
mander of a division of the royal fleet.” 


from three documents: the Notitia Dignitatum written 
in the fifth century, the K/etorologion of Philotheos, 
Court Marshal—a treatise on the regulations governing 
precedence at court dinners (compiled in 899)—and a 
Book of Offices written in the fourteenth century. How- 
ever, through the study of the titles on the seals the 
whole structure of the Byzantine state and society takes 
on life. Sometimes the persons mentioned are known 
from texts. An instance is provided by a seal (Figure 6) 
which belonged to Nicholas, Bishop of Athens. We 
know from textual sources that Nicholas I, Bishop of 
Athens, participated in an ecclesiastical council in Con- 
stantinople in 1166. If the twelfth-century date which 
we suggest for the seal is correct, then its owner must be 
Nicholas I. Thus through the study of seals Byzantium’s 
citizens, her emperors, her nobility and her clergy stand 
freshly revealed, and the historian can better follow the 
destinies of the Byzantine families who directed the 
fortunes of the Empire. 





5. Seal of an official, eleventh or twelfth century. Obverse: A 
sphinx. Reverse: ““(O Lord, help Thy servant) Photius, Proto- 
spatharios, member of the treasury department and customs col- 
lector of Chaldea.” 


But the importance of the seals does not cease here, for 
on them often appear names of localities or of themes, 
of bishops’ sees or of monasteries (Figure 7). Their 
study enriches our knowledge, either by confirming texts 
or by filling gaps in textual sources. Often, too, the 
pictorial representations are important to the historian. 
On the seal of the Heme of Chaldea (not to be confused 
with the ancient Chaldea, which lay farther south), for 
instance, is a beautiful sphinx (Figure 5). Several exotic 
animals appear on a number of seals connected with the 
frontier districts. Could it be that the devices used on the 
seals of these *hemes were political symbols expressing 
the power of the Empire and addressed to the barbarians 
who were just across the border? The historian must 
give the answer, but for this he needs to cooperate with 
the student of art, who may well argue on behalf of a 
different theory and perhaps suggest that the sphinx and 
other mythical animals reflect eastern influences which 
penetrated the art of Byzantium. Actually, images on 
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7. Seal of a monastery, eleventh or twelfth century. In- 
scription on both sides: ‘Seal of the monks of the New 
Monastery of Chios.”” This monastery is especially famous 
for its remarkable mosaics. 


6. Seal of a bishop, twelfth century. Obverse: Bust of the Virgin Mary holding the infant Christ. Inscription: “Mother of God, 
Athenais.” Reverse: ‘Seal of Nicholas, Bishop of Athens.” This bishop is known to have participated in the Council of Constanti- 
nople, which took place in 1166. The seal is especially interestin g because of the epithet Athenais here given to the Virgin, rather 


than the more commonly used Atheniotissa. 
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8. Seal of a bishop, eleventh or twelfth century. Obverse: Bust of the Virgin with 
hands raised before her. Inscription: “Mother of God.’ Reverse: “Mother of God, 
help Theodore, Syncellus and Metropolitan of Herakleia.”” Opposite page, left: 
Cameo of the Emperor Nicephorus Botaniates (1078-1081), showing the same 
motif as that depicted on the seal above. Courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. Right: Mosaic in the apse of the basilica of $. Donato in Murano (Italy), 
showing the Virgin in the same attitude. Twelfth century. 





9. Anonymous seal, eleventh or twelfth century. Obverse: The Mother of 
God in attitude of prayer. Inscription: “Mother of God.’ Reverse: The 
ecstatic meeting of the Apostles Peter and Paul. Below: Mosaic in the 
Capella Palatina, Palermo, showing the same incident. Twelfth century. 
Right: Miniature from a psalter in Athens (cod. gr. 7, fol. 3°), where the 
same event is pictured. Eleventh century. From P. Buberl, Die Minia- 
turen der National-bibliothek in Athen (Vienna 1917) plate XVII, 39. 
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10. Anonymous seal, tenth-twelfth century. Obverse: Image 
of the Virgin holding the Christ Child before her. Inscrip- 
tion: “Mother of God, Kyriotissa.” Reverse: The archangel 
Michael in imperial dress, holding a scepter and a globe. 
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BYZANTINE SEA LS continued 


seals belong more particularly in the realm of the art 
historian and contribute substantially to the attainment 
of a more complete picture of Byzantine art. 

Byzantium was the kingdom of faith, and the Byzan- 
tines’ seals, like so many of their other products, bore 
the stamp of the kingdom of heaven. Religious images 
predominated, perhaps as reminders to the owners of the 
seals to direct their eyes always toward the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. Apparently even the writing of a letter was 
considered a celestial matter. The writer asked for the 
blessings and the help of heaven and made it clear that 
even while on earth he was a servant of heaven. Legends 
accompanying religious images on seals furnish proof 
of this attitude: “O Lord, help Thy servant’’ or “Take 
me under Thy protection.’ 

Since earthly life reflects heaven, it is obvious that the 
earthly world is also of importance. The Byzantines knew 
this; to bring their heavenly visions to life they con- 
trasted and identified them with the material things of 
this world. That is to say, they often used images which 
were not religious in nature but either fantastic, like the 
sphinx, or from actual life, such as a peacock (Figure 4) 
or other bird. Were these secular images simply repre- 
sentations of familiar things seen and loved and there- 
fore used in art, especially as illustrations for manu- 
scripts, or did the images have specific significance? 
Could it have been that the peacock symbolized the bliss 
of paradise, as in the art of the church? Whatever the 
answer, the seals furnish proof that for the Byzantine 
even secular subjects were seen as a part of the life to 
come. A fine example of the secular combined with the 


religious is a seal (Figure 3) which depicts a bird grace- 
fully plucking a branch, accompanied by the inscription: 
“O Lord help Thy servant.” 

The seals inspire other interesting questions with re- 
gard to Byzantine religion and art. Who were the saints 
most venerated in the Empire? Where did their cults 
begin and how widespread were they ? Did the dissemina- 
tion of a cult from one center to another carry with it 
artistic trends ? The study of the images on the seals pro- 
vides the answers. For example, the image which appears 
most often is that of the Virgin Mary, which argues for 
the great popularity of her cult. The seals show that her 
cult was strong in every part of the Empire. Seals found 
in North Africa prove that this area was a center of 
Mary's worship as early as the sixth century, and images 
on North African seals are very like those found in other 
parts of the Empire. It is obvious that there was an ex- 
change of pictorial representations, which must have 
contributed to the spread of artistic trends from one 
center to another. 

We turn now to still another contribution made by 
seals to the study of Byzantine art. The various pictures 
found on them are not original works, but are copies 
either of monumental art (such as mosaics) or of ob- 
jects in one of the minor arts—manuscripts, icons, 
enamels—and since many of the originals have been 
lost, knowledge of them can be obtained only from study- 
ing the seals (Figures 8, 9). For example, we know 
from literature of a famous icon of the Virgin which was 
worshiped in the church of Kyrou in Constantinople. The 
icon itself has not survived, but we have seals bearing 
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11. Seal of an official, tenth or eleventh century. Obverse: St. John the 
Evangelist holding his Gospel. Inscription on both sides: ‘St. John the 
Evangelist, help Michael, Protospatharios, official of the throne room 
and tax collector.” Below: Miniature from a Gospel book in Vienna 
(cod. Theol. gr. 240, fol. 255%). Tenth century. From P. Buberl, H. 
Gerstinger, Die byzantinischen Handschriften (Leipzig 1938) plate II, 4. 
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12. Below: Seai of a private individual, eleventh century. Obverse: St. 
woes — . ° ‘ ° * ° ° 
f ike John the Evangelist dictating his Gospel to Prochoros. Inscription on both 





sides: “St. John the Evangelist, protect Paidiotes, since he bears the same 
name.” Above: Miniature of the cod. Athos, Dionysiou 588. Eleventh 





BYZANTINE SEALS continued 


the epithet Kyriotissa, which suggests that the image 
represented is a copy of that famous icon. Thanks to 
these seals we know that the icon showed the Virgin 
standing, holding the infant Christ before her (Figure 
10). Again, we learn from texts that, beginning in the 
eleventh century, the Parthenon in Athens became a 
church dedicated to the Virgin of Athens. What did the 
icon of this Virgin look like? Since it has been lost, we 
must turn again to the seals, and we learn from them 
that it showed a bust of Mary holding Christ on one 
arm (Figure 6). Thus through seals we can restore to 
life specific holy images which were worshiped in various 
parts of the Empire, and this is of great interest for the 
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century. From Art Studies 5 (1927) plate XVIII, 172. 





study of image-worship, which played such an important 
part in Byzantine life. 

In other instances the prototypes of seals are illumina- 
tions (Figures 11, 12). This, too, is important because 
it shows the rdle which illustrated manuscripts played 
in the dissemination of various representations of ven- 
erated saints. 

The problem of determining prototypes is often a 
complicated one. The difficulties are great and become 
more complex when, as frequently happens, seals have 
been badly damaged. Though the task is arduous and suc- 
cess not always certain, the thrill and challenge of the 
inquiry are highly rewarding in themselves. 
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EARLY 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIANS relaxing on their patios, scan- 
ning the panoramic vistas and inhaling the pleasant fra- 
grance of a charcoal fire, are apt to think they are enjoying 
the latest benefits of civilization. But there were other 
t outdoor cooks on the same hilltop lots some ten thousand 
years ago. Recent discoveries have established the ex- 
P istence of a Stone Age culture in Topanga Canyon, near 


e the northwest boundaries of Los Angeles. 

d In 1946 some well informed gatherers of firewood 

\- noticed chipped stone fragments on the surface of the 
ground and, by one of those improbable Hollywood coin- 

a cidences, one of the woodsmen was Dr. Robert F. Heizer 

e of the University of California. He dug some test pits 


and found the site to be one of great promise. In 1947 
: and 1948 the excavations were carried forward by uni- 
e versity teams from both Berkeley and Los Angeles under 
the direction of Dr. A. E. Treganza. In the spring of 








Fire pit of Phase II at the LAn-2 site in Topanga Canyon, east end of ridge. 
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By ROBERTA S. GREENWOOD 


1957, a U.C.L.A. crew led by Keith Johnson did further 
digging in an adjacent area. Since there are already at 
least twenty-seven known archaeological sites in Topanga 
Canyon, the surface has hardly been scratched—literally 
and figuratively. 

The data already accumulated provide many answers 
to the problem of early man in Southern Calfornia, and 
considering the rate at which this area is being bulldozed 
and contoured for residential and commercial develop- 
ment, every scrap of evidence preserved from the tractors 
is highly significant. It was known that a traditional 
Stone Age industry had existed at an early date in Cali- 
fornia, both on the coast and in the desert, but previous 
finds had been fragmentary and their evidence unreliable 
because the reports were based on surface discoveries and 
unsystematic collecting. The Topanga excavations are 
especially important because they offer for the first time a 
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Burial of Phase II at the LAn-2 site. The skeleton is in contracted position. 
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true habitation site containing materials that represent 
this prehistoric lithic industry. Human burials occur at 
the site, the deposit is sufficiently deep and the site has 
been abandoned long enough for definite soil change to 
take place, and there are enough artifacts to permit the 
experts to draw pertinent conclusions. 


THE EXCAVATION was scientifically planned and exe- 
cuted. The first area of concentrated activity became 
known as the Tank Site—not according to any esoteric 
archaeological terminology, but from the presence of a 
large water tank. The plot is located on a ridge 1214 feet 
above sea level, commanding a magnificent view of the 
rolling countryside. In aboriginal times this canyon, in 
the Santa Monica Mountains, was probably one of the 
major routes from the San Fernando Valley to the coast. 
The strategic location, the presence of a stream nearby, 
the excellent visibility in all directions and the fairly 
heavy oak growth that once covered the area, suggest 





A FREE-LANCE WRITER, Mrs. Greenwood is a graduate of 
Wellesley College and has also studied at Boston University and 
the University of California at Los Angeles. During the past 
year she has taken part in field work at such sites as Point 
Dume, Oxnard, Morro Bay and Del Mar, under the auspices of 
the U.C.L.A. Archaeological Survey. 
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why early man might have considered this a choice piece 
of real estate. The extent of the deposit is marked by 
soil noticeably darker than surrounding areas, a chemical 


change caused by ash and organic refuse resulting from 
man’s presence. The occupation deposit had become ex- 
tremely hard and it was difficult to dig. This was en- 
couraging as additional evidence of the antiquity of 
the remains. 

The great diversity of implements recovered, as well 
as the variety of material used, the presence of hearths 
and human burials, and the quantity of refuse accumula- 
tion, all suggest that the village was occupied over a long 
period of time. In one season of digging alone, approxi- 
mately four tons of artifacts were recovered in the five 
thousand cubic feet of earth removed. By far the greatest 
number of tools was made of the fine-grained basalt 
available in unlimited quantity within a hundred yards 
of the site. An intermittent creek nearby furnished water- 
smoothed cobblestones, and outcrops of quartz, granite 
and sandstone were close at hand. 

The implements represent a mixture of types and tech- 
niques which proved significant in dating the village. The 
core tools, made by striking chips off a rock, are charac- 
terized by percussion flaking, from the crudest to the 
finest. Some blades and scrapers show careful workman- 
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ship, and a few exhibit pressure flaking and retouching. 
There was very little grinding of stone, aside from natural 
wear as the tool was used. The implements must have 
served only a general function, demanding no great skill 
from the user, and their manufacture entailed no specific 
requirements. As time went on, tool types gradually be- 
came both specialized and standardized. 

The evidence indicates that these Topanga people were 
food-gatherers rather than hunters. The deposit yielded 
very few animal bones and projectile points, but great 
numbers of manos and metates, stones used for grinding 
acorns and other seeds. The metate (from the Aztec 
word metlat]) is the lower part of the mill, and the 
mano (from the Spanish word for “hand’’) is the smaller 
rubbing stone. Metates were fewer than manos, and 
more limited in type, while the manos showed a great 
variety of shapes and materials. This disproportion sug- 
gests that the larger milling slabs might have been com- 
munity property, used by several families. The sides of 
all the metates curve under toward the base; perhaps they 
had been purposely shaped so as to enable a person to 
get a firm grip on the stone to move it from place to 
place. For the most part, they are of sandstone and 
weigh about twenty-five pounds. The surface of the 
manos was in all cases pecked or roughened for greater 


Left: View of one of the sites excavated in 
Topanga Canyon: 4-LAn-2, looking west. 


Below: Stone shaped like a cog-wheel, of Phase 
1. Diameter ca. 8 cm., thickness ca. 4 cm. 
(Southwest Museum, Los Angeles) 





abrasive power. Made of sandstone, granite, quartzite, 
schist, basalt and other materials, they vary both in size 
and shape. The crudest examples are irregular, football- 
shaped stones, showing wear on only one side. More 
refined types are symmetrical, and are well worn on two 
or three faces. 

Mortars and pestles were rare at the Tank Site. Found 
only in small fragments, they apparently played no role 
in the food economy. They may have been used to grind 
pigments, or for other ceremonial purposes. Abrading 
stones—used to wear down other stones or wood—were 
found, and small rubbing stones, possibly made to dress 
hides. Hammerstones were found in great abundance; 
these were employed for roughening the working sur- 
face of the manos. 

Articles of bone or shell were very few. There was no 
pottery at all. No direct evidence of textiles was found, 
although it seems unlikely that a seed-gathering economy 
functioned without some kind of container. A thin mass 
of asphalt was discovered in one grave, however, and 
plasticine impressions taken from this show what appears 
to be an imprint of woven material. It is possible that the 
asphalt may have served as a waterproofing agent for a 
basket which has not survived. These early Southern 
Californians must have been sun-bathers with a venge- 
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A large millstone (metate), broken in two and showing traces of wear. Length 43.8 cm. 
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Two kinds of manos (upper millstones) found in Topanga Canyon. At left, bifacial, 
length 15.6 cm.; at right, unifacial, length 14.3 cm. 
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Various tools probably belonging to Phase II, found at the LAn-2 site. Top row: Basalt chopper 
(length 9.4 cm.); basalt hammerstone (length 8 cm.). Bottom row: Basalt hammerstone (length 


7.2 cm.), basalt scraper plane, side view (length 7.5 cm.). 


ance. From what is known of comparable cultures, 
clothing was informal. The women may have worn a 
sort of apron, and the men perhaps had robes of animal 
skins. They may have made simple sandals for traveling 
on the rocky terrain. From the skeletons we know they 
were of average stature, and probably resembled Indians 
of modern times. 

Much less is known of the socio-religious patterns of 
this little community than of the economic aspect, which 
is to be expected in reconstructing a very old culture. 
From the burials there is evidence of three different forms 
of disposal of the dead: (1) simple inhumation with 
the bodies fully extended and the heads toward the 
south; (2) partial reburials under inverted metates; and 
(3) fractional burials, with interment of the long leg 
bones only. Such variation within a single site is of great 
interest. Mortuary offerings were rare. The meager evi- 
dence implies that the rituals were simple and had not 
yet become stereotyped. 


When the archaeologist has to label an artifact of no 
apparent use, he often relies on the convenient—if un- 
satisfactory—classification of “ceremonial.’” At Topanga 
were found some very puzzling stones serrated like cogs, 
and a variety of other stone disks, well shaped but not 
worn. Their function and placement in time remain un- 
known. It is through inference from ethnography that 
ritual usage may be assumed for these mysterious re- 
mains. Since spindle-shaped charm stones have been 
found in central, but not in southern, California, it is 
likely that the cogs and disks constitute the ‘magic 
stones’ of the south. It is suspected that the large piles 
of native stone, broken tools and occasional human bones 
may represent some ceremonial involving the concept of 
a “shrine.” The central location of these features is 
against their interpretation as refuse dumps. 

At Topanga is found an almost complete record of all 
the recognized cultural elements typifying early man in 
Southern California. Above the remains of the most 
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Examples of implements and other artifacts found at LAn-2 site, probably of Phase II. Top row: 
Stone pendant (length 3 cm.), stone pendant with serrated edges (length 3.2 cm.). Bottom row: 
Stone object with incisions (length 7.6 cm.). Opposite page: Stone blades and projectile points 
(lengths, left to right, 7.9 cm., 5.8 cm., 4.9 cm., 3 cm.). 


primitive type (Phase I) lies a residue associated with 
a later period (Phase I]). At the Tank Site Phase II was 
confined to the upper eighteen inches of the deposit, 
while the nearby area dug in 1957 (LAn-2) proved to 
be almost exclusively of this later phase. Modifications 
noted in the tools, as well as other cultural changes, con- 
stitute the basis for assuming that this site follows the 
Tank Site in uninterrupted sequence. 


LYING 350 YARDS south on a ridge slightly lower than 
the Tank Site, LAn-2 indicates that the mano and metate 
characteristic of the earlier culture were perhaps gradu- 
ally replaced by the mortar and pestle. In general, the 
assemblage of flaked core tools represents a continuation 
of the lithic patterns described for the Tank Site, but 
with greater refinement of technique and more standard- 
ization. The Phase II burials are all in flexed position, 
both with and without rock cairns. 

Perhaps the most significant result of the LAn-2 ex- 
cavation was the discovery of three large stone-lined fire 
pits, the first so far recorded as being constructed ac- 
cording to a standardized pattern. Each circular pit was 
about five feet across, composed of approximately four 
hundred fist-sized stones. These rocks are mostly un- 
worked, but among them were found some fragments of 
manos, metates and mortars. The stones along the edge 
were heaped to form a rim about four inches high. Below 
this superstructure a foundation of three large boulders 
extended about a foot into the sandstone base. The debris 
in and around the ring was very black and contrasted 
sharply with the brown soil characteristic of the rest of 
the site. Charcoal was found in the pits, and there were 
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red bands of burned sandstone around them. From the 
absence of charred animal bones it can be inferred that 
meat was not cooked. However, Northern California 
dwellers of a comparable culture level are known to have 
baked in similar pits a kind of black bread made from 
ground acorns, and the desert Indians cooked agave and 
yucca fibers. There may also be ceremonial implications 
in these fire rings. 

Every bit of such evidence is significant because this 
is the first large village containing early Stone Age re- 
mains to be studied on the Pacific littoral of Southern 
California. It is one of the few sites north of San Diego 
—if not the only one—where human burials are found 
associated with crude core tools. The remains in Topanga 
Canyon appear to be relatively old, and the culture which 
it most closely resembles has heretofore been known 
only in San Diego County, situated one hundred miles 
to the south. 

Deposits at other sites along the adjacent coast, at 
Zuma Beach, for example, appear to be much more re- 
cent, and are characterized by loose, black ashy soil, pol- 
ished and ground stone implements, and quantities of 
mollusk shell, fish and mammal bone. The bone work, 
shell inlay, beads and fishhooks are characteristic of later 
phases, while the presence of steatite, probably from 
Santa Catalina, may indicate that these later people were 
already in contact with the cultures of the Channel Is- 
lands. None of these artifacts or materials were found in 
Topanga Canyon. 

While there is no evidence to suggest a recent origin, 
there are several arguments to support a very early date 
for the Topanga remains. The amount of deposition (al- 
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most six feet at its deepest level) is greater than at any 
other known lithic deposit in California, and the artifact 
content is extremely high. The location of the site itself 
testifies to the great age of the settlement in relation to 
present food and water supplies, as do the high degree 
of patination on the basalt tools and the mature soil pro- 
file. Many of the once resistant manos and metates have 
almost completely disintegrated. The types of stone tools 
found in Topanga Canyon and those of other early in- 
dustries already dated are strikingly similar. It is more 
than likely that there is a relationship to the Lake Mohave 
and San Dieguito cultures; for example, Emil Haury 
correlates the latter with Folsom at 8000 B.c. or earlier. 
The University is now awaiting the results of radio- 





carbon tests on the samples of charcoal recovered from 
the fire pits. Until a date can be firmly established, To- 


‘ panga can receive only a relative position in a not too 


well understood Southern California sequence. Its place- 
ment now rests upon the types of artifacts found, the 
physical and chemical alterations of both the site and 
remains, and the physiographic location in terms of en- 
vironment. By all these criteria it is very early. Phase I, at 
the Tank Site, is now tentatively dated at about 8000 B.c., 
while Phase II is placed at about 5000 B.c. The results 
of the Carbon-14 tests will either confirm or modify 
these dates, but will not change the importance of the 
testimony given by Topanga Canyon in the search for 
man’s origins in the southwest. 





Mirror, Fourth Century B.c. 


This bit of vanity you prized, 

That journeyed with you (part way) to Elysium— 
Cunningly wrought and burnished well, 

Obverse incised with Aphrodite frolicsome 

And smiling sycophants— 


A lovely thing one grants and yet 
How faithful was your image 

In that bronze disk, Hellenic maid ? 
Was not metallic shadow overlaid 
Upon your flesh of rosy bisque ? 
Might not some trifling undulation 


On its reflective side, 

Have altered nose or mouth’s pure form, 

The smallest deviation 

From the classic norm ? 

A forest pool had served you well, 

Impartially ; your lover's gaze 

Would spell out beauty clearly, 

But truest mirror surely, the look you could surprise 
Of unwilling tribute, in a rival’s eyes. 


Mary WINTER 
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The Splendor of 
Byzantium 


A Review Article 


By HOMER L. THOMAS 


Professor of Art, University of Missouri 


THE GREAT PALACE of the Byzantine emperors was a 
part of an architectural complex going back to the foun- 
dation of the city by Constantine. This complex centered 
upon the Forum Augusteum—to the northeast was the 
great church of Saint Sophia; to the southwest, just be- 
yond a small group of buildings immediately bordering 
the Forum, lay the Hippodrome; and to the southeast, 
between the Hippodrome and the Sea of Marmara, was 
the large agglomeration of buildings composing the 
palace. Today the Great Palace is largely covered by the 
Mosque of Sultan Ahmed and Turkish buildings of 
modern times. 

An understanding of the nature of the imperial palace 
as described by Byzantine writers has long been sought by 
scholars. Until the Walker Trust excavations* began, its 
character was interpreted from surface remains, a few 
excavations on the periphery, chiefly in and near the 
Hippodrome, and textual evidence. The Book of Cere- 
monies, written by the Emperor Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus in the tenth century, has provided the basis for 
many studies on the architecture of the Great Palace, 
going back to the time of Labarte’s Le palais impérial de 
Constantinople (Paris 1861). These studies must now 
be regarded as highly tentative, for the Walker Trust 
excavations show how difficult it is to identify actual 
structures with those described in the surviving texts. 





* THE GREAT PALACE OF THE BYZANTINE EMPERORS. Second Report, 
edited by DAvip TALBOT RICE. xxiv, 203 pages, 45 figures, 
50 plates, 4 color plates, 6 plans. Edinburgh University 
Press, Edinburgh 1958 £7 7s. 
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On the cover: Head of a barbarian chief 
—part of a mosaic pavement in the Peri- 
style of the Great Palace. 


Professor Rice’s interest in the fascinating game of de- 
tection involving one of the great buildings of our his- 
toric heritage goes back over thirty years, for he par- 
ticipated in the excavations around the Hippodrome in 
1927 and 1928. 

The attack on the problem of the architecture of the 
palace area began with four seasons of excavation before 
World War II (1935-1938, reported in 1947) and was 
continued in four seasons since the war (1951-1954). 
The results are presented here in the Second Report. 
These campaigns under the direction of Professor Rice 
have uncovered the history of the Great Palace complex 
in two areas, that of the Peristyle and the buildings 
southeast of this court, and the area of the buildings 
north of the Bucoleon Harbor, called the ‘House of 
Justinian.” 

In the Peristyle area, which is the chief concern of the 
report under review, the excavators faced several prob- 
lems. First there was the difficulty of uncovering and 
interpreting an accumulation of terraces whose construc- 
tion began in the fourth century and continued into the 
eleventh, when the palace area fell into disuse. These 
terraces, which survive in an entanglement of vaulting 
often difficult to interpret, were constructed to provide 
level surfaces for building in the area which slopes 
southeastward from the Hippodrome to the sea. Secondly 
there was the problem of the later, Turkish, structures 
covering the site. Because of the presence of the Mosque 
of Sultan Ahmed and its associated buildings, excavation 
will probably always be limited. The results of work in 
this area now give us a clear view of the architectural 
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development. During the fourth century private houses 
apparently stood here. In the next building phase the 
first evidence of the palace may be seen in a paved way 
which ran from northwest to southeast through the area 
later occupied by the Peristyle court. The third “building 
period brought the erection of the Peristyle itself, with 
its atrium and its porticoes, now famous for their 
mosaics. Subsequently, destruction resulting from a 
violent earthquake made some rebuilding necessary. The 
Northeast Portico became a closed corridor with doors 
opening onto the courtyard. Still later, before the palace 
was finally abandoned, this corridor seems to have been 
narrowed. 

It was only after the war that it became possible to 
investigate the buildings southeast of the Peristyle. Ex- 
cavation here revealed three main building phases. The 
first includes the fragmentary remains of a structure 
which probably stood at the end of the paved way, while 
the second is marked by the modification of this building 
and its expansion to the southeast. Unfortunately the 
architectural remains are too fragmentary to determine 
its exact plan. The third phase brought the erection of a 
building with a large antechamber which gave access 
through a triple archway to a rectangular room with an 
apse (the Apsed Hall). The construction of this build- 
ing must be associated with the Peristyle. 

In the present report the identification and dating of 
these buildings are dealt with in a systematic manner. 
J. B. Ward Perkins’ excellent chapter on the structure of 
the palace and the building methods used not only throws 
light on the problem of dating but at the same time 
gives a synthesis of the architecture of early Byzantium 
which will be indispensable to the student. 

After brief discussion of the brick stamps, dated in 
the fourth-sixth centuries, and of the limited amount 
of pottery, largely from the period after the abandon- 
ment of the palace, Professor Rice turns to the mosaics, 
which are significant for the dating of the Peristyle. For 
the general reader, however, the interest and importance 
of the mosaics lies rather in their magnificence, which 
gives an insight into the great splendor of this early 
Byzantine palace. 

The large area of mosaic pavement found in the 
Northeast Portico adds considerably to what was known 
from previous seasons’ work. The newly discovered 
mosaic is in three registers depicting hunters, trees and 
buildings, two boys on a camel, and many other themes. 
Its magnificent scrollwork borders are inhabited by a 
variety of animals and birds and encompass a number of 
human heads. One of these heads (shown in color on the 
cover of this issue), which is quite different in type from 
the others, may well be a portrait of some barbarian 


chief. The whole Peristyle mosaic is carefully examined 
by Professor Rice in terms of iconography, style and 
technique. The dating, which is important for the 
chronology of the buildings, has become the subject of 
much discussion since the discovery of the first mosaics, 
before the war. Rice feels that on the basis of style they 
may be placed after A.D. 400 and before 530, the date 
of the mosaics of San Vitale, the famous Early Byzantine 
church at Ravenna. The Peristyle mosaics have relation- 
ships with mosaics from almost every part of the Medi- 
terranean world but must be regarded as stylistically on 
the way to becoming distinctly Constantinopolitan. The 
mosaics treated in the First Report were dated to 410. 
Since then scholars have placed them variously as early 
as the third century and as late as the sixth. In his article 
in ARCHAEOLOGY 10 (1957) 174-180, Professor Rice 
left the issue to await final publication. While noting 
that their archaeological context is disappointing in re- 
spect to chronology, he concludes, after a study of both 
stylistic and iconographic affinities, that they date some- 
where between 450 and 550. 

Who was responsible for the construction of the 


_Peristyle and the commissioning of the mosaics? Rice 


and Ward Perkins both point out that historical records 
indicate construction in or near the palace area both by 
Theodosius II (408-450) and by Marcian (450-457). 
This is an extremely complicated problem and, as Pro- 
fessor Rice points out, “The dilemma is more simply 
stated than resolved.” The style of the mosaics suggests 
a fifth-century date for the Peristyle, while the structure 
favors the sixth century. The material and building 
technique of the substructures of the Apsed Hall, and 
even of the earlier structures, are like those of Justinian’s 
time. Rice finally abandons his dilemma by stating, “All 
that can be said is that any Emperor down to Justinian 
(527-565) or his immediate successors might have been 
responsible for the work.” 

The second area excavated, north of the Bucoleon 
Harbor (which lies some distance southwest of the Great 
Palace), revealed a city wall of the fourth or fifth 
century; the remains of a building, apparently of the 
time of Justinian, seen only in re-used stone; a subsequent 
construction which cannot be much later, to judge from 
the brickwork; and a final phase consisting of a building 
with a vaulted loggia and a marble balcony, probably 
dating to the eighth century. These structures present the 
same problems of identification as does the Peristyle- 
Apsed Hall complex—indeed, problems of identification 
are the theme of this report. 

Handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated, this 
volume clearly shows what archaeology might provide 
if the whole area of this great Byzantine palace could 
be fully excavated. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


Obituaries 


We record with regret the death of 
several individuals well known in the 
archaeological world: 


GEORG V. VON PESCHKE, artist and 
architect, well known for his work 
with many archaeological expeditions 
in Greece (died April 2, 1959); 

Epwarp W. GIFFORD, noted an- 
thropologist, Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy at the University of California 
(died May 16, 1959); 

AMBROSE LANSING, Egyptologist, 
curator emeritus of the Egyptian De- 
partment of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (died May 27, 1959). 


The Near East and Egypt 


Reports on recent excavations and 
papers on relations between the Near 
East (here restricted to Anatolia, Syria- 
Palestine and Mesopotamia) and Egypt 
dominated the eighth Rencontre As- 
syriologique, which was held in Heidel- 
berg June 22 to 25. Professor Adam 
Falkenstein was the generous and in- 
defatigable host to the Ancient Near 
Easterners, who were in the majority, 
though a number of French and Ger- 
man Egyptologists participated, as well 
as the Old Testament scholars Galling 
and Eissfeldt. 

The excavation reports were led off 
by H. Lenzen, Director of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Baghdad, 
who reported on a re-examination of 
the Hellenistic theater in Babylon, 
which was probably not as early as the 
time of Alexander the Great (as sug- 
gested by Koldewey), because it had 
a proscenium, of which no example 
from Alexander’s time has been found. 
However, as one of the earliest with a 
proscenium, it is of interest for stu- 
dents of the Hellenistic theater. At 
Uruk-Warka, his principal excavation, 
Lenzen made a trench in the area of 
the palace of King Singashid of Uruk 
(ca. 2000 B.c.), identified by the bricks 
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stamped with the king’s name. Al- 
though the walls were despoiled by 
later builders, the contents of the 
rooms, including much pottery, re- 
mained. Further investigation of the 
important Protoliterate structures at 
Uruk, especially of the enigmatic 
Riemchengebdude, brought forth Len- 
zen’s suggestion that there was a com- 
plete change in the religious cult at the 
transition from Protoliterate b to c, 
about 3000 B.c.—in his terminology, 
from Uruk IV to Jemdet Nasr. Such a 
change could have been consummated 
by a funerary ceremony in the Riem- 
chengebaude. A beautifully sculptured 
male statuette with inlaid eyes, found 
in an earlier campaign, Lenzen now 
assigns to the Protoliterate period. The 
find enlarges the small group of statu- 
ary from the first, and perhaps great- 
est, period of Mesopotamian sculpture. 

Excavations in Syria, ten kilometers 
south of the Syro-Turkish border at 
Tell Khuera, between the Balikh and 
the Khabur, the two great tributaries 
of the middle Euphrates River, were 
reported by Barthel Hrouda on behalf 
of the director of the expedition, An- 
ton Moortgat. The site is dominated by 
a circular hill, or tell, with double cir- 
cumvallation, and has a striking type 
of masonry. The Syrian government 
began excavations at Tell Khuera in 
1955; subsequently, permission was 
given to the German expedition to con- 
tinue them. The principal tell is on the 
east bank of the Wadi Khuera, while 
several small tells on the west bank 
are interpreted as a kind of outer 
town. East of the main tell, on a flat 
rock plateau, lies an ancient sanctuary 
into which a gate structure leads. The 
main structure of the sanctuary is 
rectangular, with antae; in the middle 
of the long walls is evidence for cella 
and antecella. Southeast of this struc- 
ture there may have been an enclosure 
of reed and clay. In this area basins 
lined with gypsum or parts of large 
pottery vessels were sunk into the 


pavement. Their use as places of 
sacrifice is documented by fragments 
of clay censers found nearby. Remains 
of a much smaller sanctuary com- 
plex were found farther to the south- 
east but are too fragmentary to yield 
a coherent plan; two building periods 
could be distinguished. Although no 
cuneiform inscriptions were discovered, 
pottery and other small finds permit 
dating of the sanctuary in the last third 
of the third millennium B.c. The 
sanctuary seems to have been con- 
nected in some way with a row of 
irregularly shaped stelae flanking 
either side of a road 70 meters long. 
Excavation in the center of the main 
hill, more precisely in its southeastern 
part, was concentrated on the impos- 
ing remains of stone masonry. A set- 
tlement of limited extent existed here 
about 1500 B.c. A mud brick terrace of 
an earlier and more extensive level was 
cleared as well as a small room west 
of it, interpreted as a cultic installa- 
tion, largely because of the censers 
found there. A third sector excavated 
yielded a third cultic installation with 
a podium on one side reached by a 
step. The small finds from the build- 
ings at Tell Khuera are mostly drink- 
ing cups, terracotta female figurines 
and models of carts. Moortgat tenta- 
tively suggested that these could all 
have some religious connection. 

Barthel Hrouda also gave a sum- 
mary of his own work on the small 
finds of Max von Oppenheim’s exca- 
vations at Tell Halaf, which is to ap- 
pear as the fourth volume in the series 
of final publications devoted to this 
long known Syrian site. 

Heinrich Otten reported on the 1958 
campaign at Boghazkéy, site of the 
capital of the Hittite Empire. On the 
royal citadel of Biiyiikkale six levels 
were discovered which precede the 
time of the Hittite Empire, fourteenth 
to thirteenth century B.c. The earliest 
of these dates back to the third millen- 
nium B.C., to the Early Bronze Age of 
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Anatolia. There was also a remark- 
able amount of painted pottery of the 
Old Hittite period, of which some 
pieces belong to hitherto unknown 
styles. The director of the excavation, 
Kurt Bittel, suggests that they were 
imported from centers not yet located. 
Most interesting is a small pendant of 
blue paste in the shape of a sphinx of 
Egyptianizing style, which is of the 
period before the Hittite Empire, when 
relations with Egypt were close. Men- 
tion of fragments of Old Hittite re- 
liefs of granite with lively combat 
scenes makes one impatient for the 
publication of this material, which, ac- 
cording to Bittel, differs radically from 
the conventional renderings produced 
during the Empire. The Phrygians, 
who destroyed the Hittite Empire, 
built their own fortifications directly 
on those of the Hittites, probably after 
enly a short interval. A second Phryg- 
ian fortification was built at a later 
date. Most of the small finds from the 
Phrygian levels of the citadel are as- 
signed to the sixth century B.c. The 
earlier Phrygian pottery occurs side by 
side with a type closely related to Hit- 
tite ceramic forms or at least in the 
Hittite tradition, which suggests some 
continuity in the population. The clear- 
ing of the Phrygian gate in which the 
great statue group was found last year 
yielded a small stela of reddish sand- 
stone in the debris of the northern 
wing of the gate chamber. On the stela 
is a roughly outlined human figure 
with rectangular body and disk-shaped 
head without details. Two similar 
stelae had previously been discovered 
at Boghazkéy and a related object 
was found in Gordion, but only the 
present find was discovered in its orig- 
inal location. Excavations in the lower 
town of Boghazkéy probed into the 
pre-Hittite level and uncovered te- 
mains of an industrial installation, a 
large kiln or smelting furnace. The 
latter would be particularly interesting 
in view of the ever increasing evidence 
at other Anatolian sites for extensive 
metalworking in the pre-Hittite period. 

The only report of strictly Egyptian 
material was given by Elmar Edel, 
who discussed the rock-cut tombs of 
Qubbat el-Hawa near Aswan in the 
extreme south of Egypt. Owing to its 
position as frontier fortress and gate- 
way to the south, Aswan was of im- 
portance to the pharaohs in their com- 


mercial relations with Nubia and the 
Sudan. According to the inscriptions 
on some Aswan tombs, a family of 
local princes was established there as 
early as the Sixth Dynasty of the Old 
Kingdom period in Egypt. To this 
family the pharaohs had entrusted the 
conduct of caravan trade deep into 
Nubia. The records of the tombs are 
more than half a century old and com- 
pletely inadequate. On the basis of his 
own examination, Edel made some 
significant corrections in the published 
plan of the necropolis. 

In the papers on relations between 
the Near East and Egypt one of the 





Male statuette from Uruk, thought to be 
from the Protoliterate period. 


main themes discussed was _ trade 
(W. F. Leemans) and, more specifi- 
cally, the role of gold (D. O. Edzard). 
Among the objects said to have come 
as tribute from Egypt, Hittite texts 
mention drinking vessels in the shape 
of animals (H. Otten). Such vessels 
did not originate in Egypt but in Syria, 
as stated by W. Helck in reference to 
the “neck of a lion” which also ap- 
pears in these lists of vessels. Animal- 
shaped vessels with clearly marked 
neck occur in scenes of Syrian tribute 
in Egyptian representations, whereas 
the closely related rhyta of the Aegean 
tributaries consist of a head without 
prominent neck. Other themes were the 
administration of the Egyptian pos- 
sessions in Syria and Palestine (W. 
Helck); relations between countries, 
especially Egypt and the Hittite Em- 
pire, with stress upon respect for oaths 
and treaties (H. Giiterbock and V. 


KoroSec); and relations between rulers, 
for which the correspondence concern- 
ing the projected state visit of the 
reluctant King Hattushili III to Phar- 
aoh Rameses II served as an example 
(Edel and Otten). Contacts with 
Egypt and Egyptian prestige may have 
inspired the Hittite system of hiero- 
glyphs, which, according to E. Laroche, 
was a creation of Hittite scribes orig- 
inating about the middle of the second 
millennium B.c, 

C. J. Gadd took up the problem of 
human victims at the burial of the 
kings of Ur and the evidence for such 
practices in Egypt and Nubia. He sug- 
gested some association of this practice 
with an influx of groups of Mongolian 
derivation, among which such burials 
seem to have been frequent. 

In the archaeological papers dealing 
with Egypto-Near Eastern relations, 
W. Kaiser touched on the problem of 
Near Eastern influence in prehistoric 
and Early Dynastic Egypt but devoted 
most of his efforts to a clarification and 
subdivision of the prehistoric periods 
of Egypt, specifically of the Naqada 
period, for which he suggests three in- 
stead of two divisions. Pierre Gilbert 
discussed artistic synchronisms between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia in the third 
millennium B.c. He suggested that the 
snake-necked monsters of Mesopota- 
mian Protoliterate cylinder seals (ca. 
3000 B.c.) and of the slate palettes of 
Egypt were influenced by renderings of 
giraffes, hence would have an Egyptian 
rather than a Near Eastern origin. He 
also suggested an Egyptian derivation 
—from the figures of seated scribes— 
for the infrequent type of Early Meso- 
potamian squatting figure with crossed 
legs. Lastly, he drew attention to 
Egyptian prototypes for the posture of 
the arm of the Akkadian king Naram 
Sin (ca. 2270 B.c.) on his famous stela 
in the Louvre. J. Leclant demonstrated 
connections between Egypt and Asia 
in the figure of the horse-borne Astarte, 
who had so far been known only from 
Egyptian monuments, where she ap- 
pears with weapons and her distinctive 
tall cap, usually flanked by plumes. 
Leclant drew attention to a text from 
Ugarit which mentions the horse of 
Astarte and to a Syrian cylinder seal 
on which she is shown surrounded by 
animals. On this and other evidence 
he suggested that her functions could 
well transcend her usual ones as the 
goddess of war. 
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Ivory plaque, 11 cm. in length, from Fort Shalmaneser, Assyria. It is one of a series 
which appear to be Egyptian but show deviations from Egyptian types. 


Otto Eissfeldt documented relations 
between Mesopotamia and Palestine. A 
practice of counting live and dead ani- 
mals, especially sheep and goats, by 
stones put into separate bags—recently 
shown by A. L. Oppenheim to have 
existed about 1400 B.c, in Nuzi, near 
modern Kirkuk—serves to explain a 
number of hitherto obscure biblical 
passages. Another communication deal- 
ing with Palestine came from K. Gal- 
ling, who suggested a new interpre- 
tation of the semicircle of  stelae 
discovered at Hazor, considered by the 
excavators to have been the holy of 
holies of a sanctuary. Galling would 
rather interpret it as a commemorative 
monument and the statue of the seated 
figure to the left of the stelae as the 
ancestor of the commemorated dynasty. 

Musical instruments of Egypt, Meso- 
potamia and Palestine-Syria were dis- 
cussed by H. Hickman. 

Max Mallowan gave an account of 
relationships between Egypt and As- 
syria, particularly in the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c. He traced the 
historical events which led to contact 
between the two countries and showed 
that as the Assyrians approached the 
Egyptian frontier, finally invading 
Egypt, the evidence for artistic inspira- 
tion from Egypt became more abun- 
dant. This was most effectively il- 
lustrated by ivories discovered at 
Nimrud, many apparently Egyptian in 
character. Yet it was remarkable that 
no single object was truly Egyptian: 
the subjects were often inspired by 
Egyptian motifs but translated imi 
another medium, mostly by the Phe. 1i- 
cians for the Assyrian market. How- 
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ever, it was possible to trace many 
links with the art of the Twenty-fifth 
Dynasty in Egypt (712-663 B.c.), and 
some faience horse decorations may 
actually have been imports. Some of 
the ivories found in Fort Shalmaneser 
could be attributed to this period, and 
this was further indicated by the dis- 
covery of an ivory scarab containing 
the name of Taharga, the last pharaoh 
of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty. The evi- 
dence from Nimrud thus exemplified 
most strikingly the interaction of cul- 
tural and artistic influences between 
Egypt and the Near East in this period. 


EDITH PORADA 


Prehistory in Phocis 


While excavations during recent 
years have greatly increased our 
knowledge of the Greek Neolithic pe- 
riod in the Peloponnesos, in Attica and 
in Thessaly, only the investigations of 
1958 at Eutresis (ARCHAEOLOGY 12 
[1959] 63-64) have touched on the 
problems of Neolithic stratigraphy in 
Boeotia and Phocis. The vast quan- 
tities of Neolithic remains exca- 
vated in these regions early in this 
century now have little or no strati- 
graphic context. Of the many sites 
tested some fifty years ago by Profes- 
sor Soteriades, one in particular, the 
low mound in a field then owned by 
Dr. Cheva just to the east of Elateia 
(formerly Drachmani) in Phocis, is of 
special interest, since both the excava- 
tion reports and surface reconnaissance 
indicated that habitation was limited 
to che Neolithic period. Furthermore, 
Soteriades reported that only here was 


he able to distinguish a period com- 
pletely without painted pottery, in the 
lowest meter of deposit. 

Under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, and with funds provided by 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for An- 
thropological Research, investigatory 
probes were made into this mound in 
June 1959. Three pits, each about 
2 x 4 meters, were dug to hardpan, the 
depth varying from 3.15 m. to 3.35 m. 
Excellently stratified deposits repre- 
sent the entire range of the Neolithic 
period. Nowhere was painted pottery 
found in the lowest meter of habita- 
tional debris; instead, a long, slow 
development of monochrome wares is 
illustrated, the firing improving with 
time. While shapes remained few and 
simple, surface color ranged widely 
from light buff to dark gray, at times 
almost black, and many vases have a 
variegated surface. Numerous beaten 
earth floors, some with hearths, are 
associated with this pottery, and at the 
very bottom of one trench was found 
a line of post holes from the supports 
of a hut wall; in the line was also a 
pivot stone for a door. Millstones, 
large stone pestles, obsidian and flint 
implements, clay  sling-bullets and 
spools, many of these unbaked, and 
bone tools were part of the Early Neo- 
lithic equipment. 

The second phase is characterized 
by dark-on-light painted pottery. the 
so-called ‘““Chaeronea” ware, in which 
again a long development is apparent, 
culminating in a fine ware with rela- 
tively complicated patterns in thick 
red-brown paint on a chalk-white slip. 
Shapes are still few and simple, similar 
to those of the monochrome wares, 
which continue in this phase. 

It is only in the third phase, the 
Late Neolithic, that sharply carinated 
shapes appear in a wide variety of 


Four-legged Neolithic vase, possibly of 
ritual purpose, from Elateia. 
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wares—polished dark gray ad black 


vessels with burnished, incised and 
painted decoration, and megtt-painted 
designs on both buff and red grounds 
predominate. Several bothroi, or pits, 
one of which was very large, produced 
quantities of these wares. Especially 
noteworthy are the vases on four stout 
legs. One of these, illustrated here, is 
probably the most complete known 
thus far and shows that the mouth was 
vertical; it is richly decorated both 
inside and out with red and white 
paint, in addition to the incised, white- 
filled patterns. To the late Neolithic 
period also belongs a large structure 
found in one trench, which has rec- 
tilinear stone walls preserved to a 
height of more than a meter. It had 
been destroyed in a fire, and burnt 
debris from the roof filled the interior. 
Large sections showing pole and reed 
impressions were recovered. 

The limited occupation, the depth 
of deposit and the excellent stratifica- 
tion, the quantity and quality of the 
material remains, make this one of 
the most interesting Neolithic sites in 
Central Greece, well worth further 
investigation on a larger scale. 


SAUL S. WEINBERG 


Scholarship to Rome 


Eta Sigma Phi, honorary Classical 
fraternity, announces that the fourth 
annual Eta Sigma Phi Scholarship will 
be awarded in 1960 to enable a grad- 
uate student to attend the 1960 Sum- 
mer Session of the American Academy 
in Rome. The scholarship will have a 
value of $400 (including a stipend of 
$300 granted by the trustees of Eta 
Sigma Phi and remission of the $100 
tuition fee by the Academy). Six se- 
mester hours of credit may be earned at 
the Summer Session, which is applica- 
ble toward an advanced degree in 
Classics in most graduate schools. 

Those eligible to apply for the schol- 
arship are Eta Sigma Phi members 
who have received a Bachelor’s degree 
since January 1, 1955, or who will 
have received it before June 1960, and 
who have not received a doctoral de- 
gree. The applicant must submit a 
transcript of his undergraduate work, 
letters of recommendation, and a state- 
ment (not over 500 words) of his pur- 
poses and reasons for desiring the 
scholarship. Applications must be sub- 
mitted by February 1, 1960, to Prof. 
Graydon W. Regenos, Dept. of Clas- 


sicaly Languages, Tulane University, 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 

Inquiries and requests for applica- 
tion blanks should be addressed to 
Prof. H. R. Butts, Birmingham-South- 
ern College, Birmingham 4, Alabama. 


Danish Excavations in Phoenicia 


In the autumn of 1958 a Danish 
archaeological expedition, working on 
behalf of the Carlsberg Foundation, 
Copenhagen, and with Professor P. J. 
Riis of Copenhagen University as its 
field director, excavated near Jebeleh 
on the Phoenician coast (now in the 
United Arab Republic). Other mem- 
bers of the expedition were Professor 
E. Hammershaimb of Aarhus Univer- 
sity (epigrapher), Mr. E. Fugmann, 
who was chief architect of the Danish 
excavations at Hama in the 1930's, 
Mr. M. Gjodesen of the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek, Mrs. M.-L. Buhl of the 
Danish National Museum, Mr. A. 
Bundgaard (second architect), Mr. H. 
Thrane (prehistorian) and Mr. F. 
Wisti (technician). During the first 
months the Directorate General of An- 
tiquities in Damascus was represented 
by Mr. Hisham B. Safadi, later by Mr. 
Sulaiman Muqdad. The expedition re- 
ceived the greatest help from the au- 
thorities, particularly the Director 
General of Antiquities, Dr. Selim Ab- 
dul Hak and his staff, and from the 
local population. 

The mound called Tell Sukas, 
nearly four miles south of Jebeleh, 
was the main object of the investiga- 
tions; two small soundings had keen 
made here in 1934 by the Swiss Hitti- 
tologist E. O. Forrer (Bericht tiber den 
6. Internationalen Kongress fir Ar- 
chdologie [Berlin 1939] 360-365; 
A. M. H. Ehrich, Early Pottery of 
the Jebeleh Region [Philadelphia 1939] 
3 f. and 57-88). On top of the mound 
the Danish expedition discovered the 
ramparts of a Crusader’s castle super- 
imposed upon the remains of the Phoe- 
nician town. Very little Roman mate- 
tial was found on the mound, but in 
the plain three tombs were excavated. 
Apparently the Early Iron Age settle- 
ment was destroyed in the third cen- 
tury B.C. Fragments of numerous 
imported Greek and Cypriot pots were 
contained in the layers of the preced- 
ing period, the majority of them East- 
ern Greek and dating from the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.c., but some go 
back to 950-700 B.c. About 1200 B.c. 


the Bronze Age settlement was de- 
stroyed. Its latest period is well dated 
by Egyptian and Mycenaean importa- 
tions; the earliest level reached is a 
Middle Bronze Age stratum of about 
1900-1750 B.c., which includes a mass 
burial. 

In addition to the excavations at 
Tell Sukas, the topography of the 
whole region was studied intensely by 
the expedition, and a sounding was 
undertaken at Arab al-Mulk or Balda 
al-Mulk (ancient Paltos, which Forrer 
erroneously identified with Tell Su- 
kas). It was established that this set- 
tlement did not reach farther back 
than the late Bronze Age. The prelim- 
inary report in Annales Archéologiques 
de Syrie is in press. 


The work on Tell Sukas was tfe- 
sumed on September 7th, 1959, a sup- 
plementary test pit having been 
opened on September 1st at Tell 
Daruk, two kilometers to the east of 
Arab al-Mulk. In this second cam- 
paign the following staff members are 
participating: Messrs. Riis, Fugmann, 
Gjédesen, Thrane and Visti, as well 
as Prof. K. Barr (epigraphist), Mr. J. 
Rohweder (architect), Mrs. A. Olsson 
(photographer), Misses E. Oldenburg 
and G. Ploug (archaeologists ). 


Sardis—1959 Campaign 


During the second campaign at 
Sardis, capital of ancient Lydia, ex- 
cavation was carried on in several 
areas. George M. A. Hanfmann (Har- 
vard) was Field Director and A. 
Henry Detweiler (Cornell) Associate 
Director. The work carried on during 
the summer of 1959 was supported by 
these institutions and by a grant from 
the Bollingen Foundation, with the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 
acting as sponsor. 

In the western part of the city, work 
continued on the large Roman struc- 
ture known as B and in the Late Ro- 
man and Byzantine shopping center 
south of it (see ARCHAEOLOGY 12 
[1959] 53-61). New sectors were 
opened in the rectangular areas east 
and west of B. A large marble colon- 
nade and an imposing gate have begun 
to emerge to the east of it. The dedi- 
catory inscription on the gate men- 
cons a Sebastos kai loulia Sebaste, 

‘L-ably an empress of the Severan 
far ‘y. A public latrine, of the same 
period as the Byzantine shops, was 
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Left: Column capital with the head of a laughing satyr, found in the colonnade east of Building B. Right: Front of marble basin in 
the “Byzantine Shop’’ later transformed into a baptistery. The two crosses are carved over earlier Greek inscriptions. The slab 
at the left was originally an honorary inscription, re-used as a funerary stele. 


found along the boundary of the west- 
ern area. Finds from the Byzantine 
shops continued abundant; one of the 
shops appears to have been trans- 
formed into a baptistery. 

Across the modern highway which 
corresponds to the major east-west ar- 
tery of ancient Sardis, the Early Chris- 
tian “House of Bronzes’” has devel- 
oped an intelligible sequence of units. 
A luxuriously paved marble court 
yielded new bronzes (a polycandelon 
and a censer) and various marble fur- 
nishings. Two large marble statues of 
a togatus and his wife were found 
laid against the wall of another room. 
To the west of the “House of 
Bronzes,” Hellenistic chamber tombs 
and Roman tile graves overlay at 
least two major Lydian levels, in- 
cluding one complete room. A sound- 
ing in depth may have reached a 
Bronze Age stratum with monochrome 
sherds. 

Digging in the terraces above the 
“House of Bronzes’” has established 
the fact that the great city wall now 
visible in many parts of the site was 
built as a measure of retrenchment in 
one great effort, apparently during the 
fifth century A.D. The terraces, made 
of debris of Roman houses, were re- 
plete with pottery, terracottas, ivories 
and fragments of painted walls. 

At the eastern boundary of Sardis, 
the large masonry structure CG (date 
as yet unknown) proved to have been 
transformed in Late Roman times into 
the central unit of a vast complex, 
probably a bathing establishment. The 
furnace and a circular unit have been 
excavated, as well as an interesting stair- 
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case which was supported on arches. 

Following up a recent landslide 
from the high eastern bank of the 
Pactolus torrent about half a mile 
south of the highway, the excavators 
exposed a large Roman mausoleum, a 
Hellenistic chamber tomb and _ three 
levels of Lydian structures. The latest 
of these perished in a violent fire, per- 
haps in the destruction of Sardis by 
the Ionians in 499 B.c. An expressive 
Late Roman portrait and fragments 
of a luxurious marble sarcophagus of 
the ‘Asiatic’ type (second century 
A.D.) were found. A spirited horse 
head and a delicately carved portrait 
of a girl may belong to the sarcoph- 
agus lid. The “Tomb of the Lintel”’ 
yielded two major examples of Hellen- 
istic pottery decorated with plastic at- 
tachments and reliefs. Not yet surely 
determined is the date of some large 
marble slabs with simple profiles and 
lion legs at the corners. 

Numerous finds have enriched the 
collections of Byzantine, Hellenistic 
and Roman pottery, of Byzantine and 
Roman glass and lamps, and of the 
two major phases of early Lydian pot- 
tery. The later phase (ca. 700-500 B.c. ) 
is associated with imported Greek 
wares—Protocorinthian, Corinthian 
and Eastern Greek (Rhodian and Sa- 
mian). Among the marble sculptures 
two large Roman capitals decorated 
with life-size heads of a laughing satyr 
and of Athena, respectively, deserve 
particular mention. 

The results of 1959 indicate that at 
least in the western part of Sardis the 
Lydian city covered a larger area than 
either the Greek city of Hellenistic 


times or the city of the Early Roman 
Empire, an interesting hint of the size 
of Sardis at the time of Croesus and 
the earlier Lydian kings. 


The Athenian Agora, 1959 


We owe the following account to 
Professor Homer A. Thompson, who 
has for many years been Director of 
the Agora excavations, which are car- 
ried on under the auspices of the 
American School of Classical Studies: 


The campaign just ended was in- 
tended primarily as a cleaning-up op- 
eration for the east side of the con- 
cession; in point of topographical 
interest and of new finds it has proven, 
however, to be one of the most fruit- 
ful of all our seasons of excavation. 

The exploration of the Eleusinion— 
as much of the sanctuary as lies within 
our area—has been completed. The 
temple occupied a splendid site: set 
on a lofty terrace on the steep slope 
of the Acropolis, it overlooked the 
Agora and commanded a fine view of 
the Sacred Way by which the annual 
procession proceeded to the mother 
sanctuary at Eleusis. Of the building 
itself only the foundations remain; 
they are of massive limestone masonry 
laid in a style similar to that of the 
Old Temple on the Acropolis. The 
pottery from the original construction 
fill points to a date around 520 B.c.; 
an eastward extension of the building 
may be of the early fifth century. 

Of a newly» found building that 
bordered the east side of the Pana- 
thenaic Way, between the Eleusinion 
and the Library of Pantainos, it has 
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been possible to clear only the front 
colonnade. All the elements of the 
Ionic facade have been found incor- 
porated in the Late Roman fortifica- 
tion that was laid over its front. The 
architectural style, combined with the 
ceramic evidence, indicates a date 
about A.D. 150, but the name and pur- 
pose of the building still elude us. 

The structure on the opposite 
(west) side of the Panathenaic Way 
has proven to be the pronaos of a hex- 
astyle prostyle temple that faced north 
down the Panathenaic Way, a very 
effective site. A colossal female statue 
of which two fragments remain evi- 
dently stood on a great pedestal, the 
core of which remains near the middle 
of the cella. The building, provision- 
ally called the Southeast Temple, is to 
be dated in the first century A.D. The 
prominence of its position and its con- 
siderable size (ca. 12 x 20 meters) 
point to a cult of some importance, the 
identification of which remains a most 
intriguing problem. 

The study of the Panathenaic Way 
and of the other buildings at the 
southeast exit from the Agora made 
desirable the demolition of part of a 
Late Roman tower. The tower, like 
the whole of this system of fortifica- 
tion, had been constructed in the lat- 
ter part of the third century A.D. 
entirely of materials from older build- 
ings. The demolition yielded a remark- 
able miscellany of early architectural 
members, among them numerous frag- 
ments of a Late Archaic Doric cornice 
and sima of island marble, no less 
than five series of triglyphs and sev- 
eral other Doric members, some of 
which probably derive from the South- 
east Temple. Here too were found 
three Ionic columns of the late fifth 
century B.C.; one retains its richly pro- 
filed base, while two are accompanied 
by their capitals on which are abun- 
dant remains of painted ornament. One 
of the column shafts is taller than the 
others; it may be assumed that the 
three columns, together with a missing 
fourth, derive from some structure 
such as a propylon in which a differ- 
ence in level was made good within 
the building. A set of four Doric col- 
umns of comparable scale, quality and 
date are built into the Late Roman 
fortification north of the tower; they 
may well come from the same early 
structure. 

The newly acquired area behind the 


north end of the Stoa of Attalos has 
now been entirely cleared and put into 
shape. The ancient road that issued 
from the Agora at this point is now 
seen to have continued in use through 
the Byzantine period. The clearance 
has opened up a splendid view of the 
north end of the Stoa and has brought 
to light an impressive section of the 
Late Roman fortification. 

Exploration in and in front of 
South Stoa II shed light on the history 
of this colonnade which was erected 
on the south side of the Agora in the 
middle of the second century B.c. It is 
now apparent that the Stoa was con- 
structed largely of material taken from 
the great Square Building of the late 
fourth century B.c. when that structure 
was demolished to make way for the 
Stoa of Attalos. All the elements of 
the Doric facade that served the two 
buildings in turn have now been rec- 
ognized; they are of fine quality, cut 
from a travertine-like limestone. In 
the first and early second centuries A.D. 
the area within and in front of the 
Stoa was, rather startlingly, given over 
to iron smelting and marble working. 

Upwards of 150 inscriptions have 
been found in the course of this sea- 
son. No less than eight of the new in- 
scriptions are relevant to the Eleusin- 
ion, among them five additional frag- 
ments of the “Attic Stelai’”’ on which is 
recorded the sale of the goods of Al- 
cibiades and his companions, and an- 
other piece of the stele found in 1957 
which has to do with the Epimeletai 
of the Mysteries of Demeter and Per- 
sephone. These finds, coming from the 
temenos with the archaic temple, pro- 
vide still further confirmation of its 
identification as the Eleusinion. Among 
the other inscriptions may be noted 
another large fragment of a known 
casualty list from one of the last years 
of the Peloponnesian War, and a 
large fragment containing a list of the 
members of the Council, from a stele 
of which many fragments had previ- 
ously been found and which has been 
dated to 303/2 B.c. 

Outstanding among the numerous 
finds of sculpture is a statue of a god- 
dess, more than life size, which had 
been deliberately smashed into innumer- 
able pieces to be used in chinking the 
masonry of the Late Roman fortifica- 
tion. Head and forearms are missing, 
but the fairly complete torso affords 
the rare pleasure to be gotten from a 


monumental and brilliant rendering of 
the rich drapery of the Nike Temple 
parapet style. Another piece of lumi- 
nous beauty from the latter part of the 
fifth century B.C. is a head, slightly 
over life size and marked as divine by 
a low headband. 

A panel in high relief in which a 
warrior armed with a spear leads his 
horse to the right is perhaps an ex- 
cerpt from a frieze of the Late Archaic 
period. A number of prominent meas- 
uring points show that the piece was 
left unfinished. A complete but like- 
wise unfinished bust of the Eubouleus 
type was also found. 

In addition to these unfinished works 
a number of statuettes and reliefs in 
various stages of completion were 
found, especially in the filling of the 
Late Roman fortification outside the 
southeast corner of the Agora. These 
pieces were sufficiently concentrated to 
prove the existence of one or more 
sculptor’s workshops in the area. One 
shop had, in fact, been discovered in 
the 30’s in the Library of Pantainos. 
Traces of another were noted this sea- 
son to the west of the Panathenaic 
Way just outside the Agora. 

On September 25th three bronze 
tablets commemorating the excavation 
of the Agora and the reconstruction of 
the Stoa of Attalos were unveiled by 
Mr. Ward M. Canaday, President of 
the Board of Trustees. The tablets 
have been attached to a wall of one 
of the ancient shop rooms on the 
ground floor of the Stoa. Here are re- 
corded the names of those who par- 
ticipated in or contributed to the ex- 
cavation, the reconstruction and the 
landscaping. The list of the cooperat- 
ing institutions, eighty-two in number, 
occupies a prominent place on one of 
the tablets, while the listing of all the 
technicians and workmen whose de- 
voted skill made possible the recon- 
struction also forms an interesting part 
of this permanent record. The occasion 
was given broader significance through 
the commemoration of the beginning 
of systematic exploration in the region 
of the Agora by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society just one hundred years 
ago. The Society was represented at 
the ceremony by Dr. Christos Karou- 
zos, while the work of the German 
Archaeological Institute, especially in 
the year 1896-97, was dealt with by 
the present director of the Institute, 
Dr. Emil Kunze. 
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Sieve-spouted pottery vessel and bronze jug from Tumulus Pauline. 


New Discoveries at Gordion 


At Gordion, in Turkey, the season 
of 1959 saw the opening of a new 
tumulus and the clearing of a consid- 
erable area of the Phrygian city. The 
University of Pennsylvania expedition 
was again led by Prof. Rodney S. 
Young, with a full staff assisting. 

The tumulus, about half a mile to 
the east of the Great Tumulus dug in 
1957 (see ARCHAEOLOGY 10 [1957] 
217-219) and second to it in size, 
stood about 22 meters high. An exca- 
vating machine was used to cut a 
trench in its upper levels, in twelve 
days reaching a depth of nearly 14 
meters below the top. The mound had 
not been drilled in advance to locate 
the position of the tomb for fear of 
damage to its contents by the water 
necessary to this kind of drilling, and 
it was therefore a relief to the exca- 
vators when a mast-hole was spotted 
near the center of the cut, indicating 
that they were on the right track. 
Since a similar mast had been noted 
over the child’s burial (Tumulus P) 
dug in 1956 (ARCHAEOLOGY 9 [1956] 
263-267 ), set over the exact middle of 
the tomb roof to guide the piling of 
the tumulus earth, the new mast-hole 
was taken as center for the deeper cut 
in the new tumulus. This was dug by 
hand because the weight of the exca- 
vating machine could very well have 
caused it to crash through into the 
burial. The mast-hole led right to the 
center of a cavity under the tumulus 
clay; evidently the tomb roof had 
broken and the rubble piled over it 
had rushed into the burial chamber. 
Strong wooden frames had to be con- 
structed as the stones over the grave 
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were removed, to prevent more from 
rushing in from the sides. The floor 
of the tomb lay at a depth of 24 
meters, and some of the workmen 
claimed that they could see the stars 
at midday. In any case, what with 
cracks which appeared in the clay 
scarps under the heat of the sun, and 
the ever-present danger of falls of 
rubble from the sides, the tumulus ac- 
quired the well deserved nickname of 
“Pauline,” because it was so perilous. 
[Ouch!—Ed.] 

The contents of the tomb had been 
scattered and smashed by the inrush 
of stone when the roof collapsed. The 
skeleton, which lay on the floor at the 
center, was too fragmentary for study; 
the report on it was “adult, probably 
male.” The deceased had been dressed 
in a garment fastened by many fibulae, 
with an elaborate belt around the 
waist. The west end of the tomb was 
occupied by rather coarse pottery ves- 
sels containing food; at the east, with 
more of these, were also two bronze 
bowls with bucket-handles fastened to 
bird attachments, and two cauldrons 
with ring-handles dependent from 
bull-head attachments. The valuable 
grave offerings were contained in these 
last — nineteen bronze vessels includ- 
ing plain and omphalos bowls, ladles, 
a stemmed jug with rotelles on the 
handle, and a side-handled jug with a 
sieve spout. This last is similar to a 
very finely painted pottery vessel with 
a spout so long that it includes six 
“waterfalls,” or steps, on its upper 
face. Fragments of wooden furniture, 
badly broken, suggest screens like 
those found in the tombs dug in 1956 
and 1957. Tumulus Pauline will take 


its place in the series of Phrygian bur- 
ials of the latter part of the eighth 
century. 

In the city, the ‘“‘megaron” located in 
1957 proved to be too big to be en- 
tirely cleared this year. It consisted of 
an outer room with a round hearth at 
the center and a huge inner room 
measuring 18.85 by 15.05 m. inside. 
Two beams—or series of beams—laid 
in the floor evidently bedded rows of 
wooden posts which helped support 
the roof; smaller beams at the sides 
bedded smaller posts which seem to 
have carried a wooden gallery running 
around three sides of the room. Like the 
rest of the Phrygian city, this building 
was destroyed by fire early in the sev- 
enth century, and therefore its contents 
were tantalizingly fragmentary, though 
evidently they had been very hand- 
some. In addition to many painted 
vases there were a number of bronzes 
of types similar to those found in the 
graves. The furniture had been elab- 
orate if not gaudy—wood inlaid with 
ivory and decorated with bronze studs. 
Three carved pieces of ivory inlay 
show a deer, a mounted warrior and 
a griffin eating a fish. These ivories 
are Phrygian in style and were evi- 
dently carved locally. One piece of 
wooden furniture (of unknown form) 
had been decorated with very delicate 
carving in relief—a procession of 
mounted warriors and a rider leading 
bulls or deer very similar in style to 
those of the Alishar painted ware. 
These pieces had been reduced by the 
fire to pure charcoal, which presented 
serious problems of cleaning, lifting, 
preserving and photographing. But 
however damaged and fragmentary 
they may be, it is good to find in the 
city objects which parallel and enhance 
those hitherto found only in the tombs. 


Ivory inlay for furniture depicting a grif- 
fin eating a fish. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


THE GREEKS AND THEIR EASTERN NEIGH- 
BORS, Studies in 
Greece and the Countries of the Near East 
in the Eighth and Seventh Centuries B.C., by 
T. J. DUNBABIN. 91 pages, frontis- 
piece, 16 plates, 1 map. Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
London 1957 (Supplementary Paper 
No. 8) 


the Relations between 


This little volume makes unhappily 
apparent what the scholarly world has 
lost in the premature death of T. J. 
Dunbabin. It presents the substance 
of a group of lectures delivered at Ox- 
ford in 1953-54, which were to be the 
nucleus of a companion volume to the 
author’s The Western Greeks. Al- 
though incomplete in its present state, 
this small book contains more infor- 
mation, more common sense and more 
judicious insight than can be found in 
most volumes many times its size. 

Dunbabin was a historian in the 
fullest sense, well aware that the “‘his- 
tory” of this Orientalizing period— 
the formative phase of the Classical 
Greek culture—depends more on ar- 
chaeological than on written records, 
and thoroughly informed on_ both 
types of sources. Having first set his 
stage with a brief but lucid descrip- 
tion of Greece in Geometric times, he 
discusses Greek commercial and co- 
lonial enterprises in Asia in the eighth 
and seventh centuries, especially the 
colony at al Mina, the Mediterranean 
port at the mouth of the Orontes 
which was the natural transshipping 
point for trade to and from the Asi- 
atic hinterland. Phoenician relations 
with Greece at this time are perhaps a 
bit over-emphasized; Dunbabin seems 
to deny any direct Egyptian influence 
on Greece, believing that all Egyptian- 
style objects in Greek lands, if not of 
Phoenician manufacture, were brought 
by Phoenician intermediaries. This 
Opinion seems odd in view of Greek 
colonies known in Egypt, but it would 


possibly have been clarified if the au- 
thor had been able to write his pro- 
jected chapter on Greece and Egypt. 
The two chapters entitled “The East- 
ern Contribution” deal with borrowed 
artistic motifs and techniques shown 
in pottery decoration, bronzes and 
ivories, and on the non-material side 
with myths and other religious ele- 
ments and with the borrowing of the 
Phoenician alphabet. The final chapter, 
“Phrygia and Lydia,” is less useful 
than the others since several important 
sources of information appeared only 
after his death. The two appendices, 
“Greek vases older than the sixth cen- 
tury found in the East’ and ‘“Mytho- 
logical representations on Greek vases 
before 650 B.c.; Illustrations of epic 
and other stories in Greek art before 
the sixth century” are very useful 
compilations. 

Considerable value is added to this 
study by the author’s lack of bias. Too 
commonly scholars dealing with the 
relations between Greece and the East 
imply either a belief that all really 


worthwhile things are of Greek ori- 
gin, or the antithesis, that the East had 
already achieved all the elements of 
civilization before Greece emerged as 
a distinct culture. Dunbabin shows no 
hesitation in deriving certain Greek 
technical skills, arts and ideas from 
the East, but he is well aware of the 
intensely Greek stamp which is always 
put upon the borrowed elements. He 
recognizes two well defined areas 
which learned from each other; al- 
though in this period the West was 
chiefly the pupil, in only another cen- 
tury the process was to be reversed. 
John Boardman has edited the little 
volume with care and skill, and his 
footnotes are a great asset. While we 
regret that Dunbabin was unable to 
work out his theme on a larger scale, 
we can appreciate the statement of 
Sir John Beazley in the Foreword: 
“Even a sketch may show the full 
quality of the artist and approach per- 
fection.” 
ANN PERKINS 
Yale University 
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»> For the first time: the whole 
dramatic story of one of the 
most exciting archaeological 
finds of our time. . . the discov- 
ery of prehistoric Americans. 
NO STONE UNTURNED | 


By LOUIS A. BRENNAN Illus. $5.00, 
now at your bookstore. RANDOM HOUSE 





ANCIENT VOYAGERS IN THE PACIFIC, by 
ANDREW SHARP. 240 pages, 12 plates, 
3 maps. Penguin Books, Baltimore 
1957 (First published by the Polyne- 
sian Society, 1956) $0.85 


The probable manner of settlement 
of the islands scattered over the im- 
mense sea area of Polynesia is a ques- 
tion which has long intrigued students 
of human history of the Pacific. 
Through the years, a certain aura of 
romanticism has tended to obscure 
critical examination of the evidence. 
Sharp’s book is a calmly written re- 
view of what actually is known about 
the settlement by Malayo-Polynesian- 
speaking canoe-voyagers of not only 
Polynesia, but Micronesia and parts 
of Melanesia as well. It is a welcome 
book and a valuable addition to the 
literature on the Pacific. 

The observations made by Captain 
Cook and other early Europeans in 
Oceania indicate that the Polynesians 
and Micronesians during this period of 
European exploration confined their 
intentional canoe voyaging to main is- 
land groups. Furthermore, although 
the islanders had developed a remark- 
able body of empirical knowledge re- 
lating to particular island clusters such 
as the Marshalls or the Tonga-Fiji 
group, they simply did not have navi- 
gation instruments to determine posi- 
tions on the open sea. If driven off 
course by sudden storms—of which 
the Pacific has an abundance—these 
canoe-voyagers had no accurate way 
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of resetting their course from a deter- 
mined position. As a result, they not 
infrequently became lost and, if lucky, 
landed by accident on an island shore 
far distant from their original destina- 
tion. These facts Sharp is able to docu- 
ment clearly. 

While giving credit to the qualities 
of seamanship of the Polynesians and 
Micronesians, Sharp’s review of the 
evidence—which includes ethnological, 
archaeological and linguistic data— 
leads him to propose that the Pacific 
islands were settled by accidental voy- 
ages from a source area of settlement 
to the west. The theory has much to 
recommend it. For one, the few avail- 
able radiocarbon dates indicate that it 
took centuries to settle Micronesia and 
Polynesia. The theory of accidental 
migration would explain why it took 
so long. 

The book appears at an auspicious 
time. Archaeological work is finally 
making progress in the Pacific islands 
and before long should begin to pro- 
vide a time scale of human settlement 
and a pattern of prehistoric cultural 
relationships among island groups. 
Sharp’s conclusions will be very valu- 
able in the interpretation of the grow- 
ing body of archaeological evidence. 


ALEXANDER SPOEHR 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu 


ROMAN SILCHESTER, The Archaeology of a 
Romano-British Town, by GEORGE C. BOON. 
245 pages, 38 figures, 21 plates, 1 plan. 
Max Parrish, London 1957 25s 


This reviewer has never visited 
Silchester (Calleva Atrebatum), but 
after reading Boon’s presentation of 
the site, its history and the activities of 
its population, he plans to do so at the 
next opportunity—or, since the site 
itself is not easy of access and there is 
little above ground except the dom- 
inating stretch of the Wall, at least the 
Reading Museum, where the objects 
found since 1890 are preserved. 

Despite its importance as a uniquely 
defended hub of seven radiating roads, 
Silchester was virtually unknown to 
ancient authorities. Through a series 
of campaigns from 1864 to the pres- 
ent, it has become the most completely 
explored of Roman towns, but only 
with this book has anything approach- 
ing a comprehensive publication been 
attempted. The author is not merely 
the most recent excavator of the site; 


he has also excavated the Augean and 
uncertain records of past antiquarians 
and archaeologists in order to compose 
a conservative, informative and highly 
readable account of the finds and the 
inferences from them. The result is as 
thoroughgoing as the evidence permits, 
yet without lapse into inconsequential 
detail. With the general reader always 
in mind, Boon includes some elemen- 
tary but useful introductions to what 
he is talking about, for instance, a long 
and lively account of the architecture, 
uses, financing, heating and _lost-and- 
found department of the Roman baths. 
Again, he makes vivid the emotions of 
the audience in the amphitheater with 
a felicitous parallel from personal ex- 
perience in Reading. If the citizens of 
Calleva cannot be brought back to 
three-dimensional life, they are at least 
far more vivid than anonymous sil- 
houettes on a screen. 

Many large and small details will 
interest the reader: the importance of 
“crop marks” over the streets and 
wails, especially when scanned by 
aerial photography; the dynasty of 
Julius Caesar’s friend and enemy, 
Commius the Atrebatian; the techno- 
logical advances of the Romans in silver 
refining; the blacksmith’s and carpen- 
ter’s tools; the reciprocating pump in 
one of the wells; the specimens of 
Roman handwriting; the imaginative 
reconstructions of buildings. Specialists 
will find the generous notes at the end 
wide-ranging and scholarly. 

HowarD COMFORT 
Haverford College 


EXCAVATIONS AT NESSANA. Volume Ill: 
Non-Literary Papyri, edited by CASPER J. 
KRAEMER, JR. xxiii, 355 pages, 10 
figures, 8 plates, 5 tables. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton 1958 $7.50 


The excavations conducted in the 
middle 1930’s at Auja el-Hafir, in 
southern Palestine, by Harris Duns- 
combe Colt, Jr. brought to light a re- 
markable collection of papyri, some 
being literary texts, mainly religious 
in nature, and others archival material 
of various sorts. From these archives 
the ancient name of the town, Nessana, 
was recovered. The literary texts were 
published as Volume II of the Excava- 
tions at Nessdna (1950) by Lionel 
Casson and Ernest L. Hettich. The 
publication of the documents in Vol- 
ume III marks one of the last scholarly 
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achievements of Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. 
Some of the papyri were found in a 
storeroom of the Church of St. Mary, 
the rest in the monastery church of SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus. These documents 
include different kinds of legal con- 
tracts, accounts, requisitions, records 
and orders. They date from the sixth 
and seventh centuries, thus spanning 
roughly the last century of Byzantine 
control of this frontier area and most 
of the first century of Arab rule. The 
table listing the contents and dates of 
the documents gives a total of 195. All 
are in Greek; a few from the years 
675-689 have an Arabic portion as 
well. These papyri give us some in- 
sight into the daily life of people liv- 
ing in a period of transition. 


W.S. T. 


THE LIVING PAST, by IvAR LISSNER. 
Translated by J. MAXWELL BROWN- 
JOHN. 44 pages, 4 figures, 14 maps. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 1957 
$5.95 


World traveler and Doctor of Juris- 
prudence, according to the book jacket 


blurb, Ivar Lissner has written a per- 
sonalized and highly readable book 
which was a best seller in Germany, 
France, Italy and Holland. Presumably 
America will follow suit. 

In reviewing this type of book I 
feel that two questions must be con- 
sidered: Is the discussion factual? Will 
the book hurt archaeology in the eyes 
of the public? The answer to the first 
question is a horrendous shudder. Al- 
though Dr. Lissner proclaims: “I have 
at all times taken into account the 
latest available scientific data,’ fact 
and fancy are combined in a gay aban- 
don of half-truths and value judg- 
ments. A few examples will suffice. 

“The small country of Palestine has 
had a greater impact on humanity— 
on its ideas, ethics, and beliefs—than 
mighty Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, 
Egypt, India or China” (page 123). 
No comment. And when did Mexico 
welcome Pizarro as the “White Sav- 
ior” (page 128)? “Stone preceded 
bronze and bronze preceded iron; this 
was the same the world over” (page 
319). As a bona fide Neo-Evolutionist, 
even I shudder at this generalization. 
Dr. Lissner’s loose discussions of 


Greece, Carthage and Rome will shake 
the most humanistic of Classical ar- 
chaeologists. Another value judgment 
which has grave implications for the 
hindsight school of history reads: “The 
battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Plateaea and Mycale were 
contests between the Persian giant and 
the Greek midget. And in the end the 
midget won. Why? Because he was 
morally and intellectually superior to 
the giant” (page 332). 

Will Dr. Lissner’s book hurt ar- 
chaeology? I think not. Actually, it will 
give the field more publicity, and as 
someone once remarked, ‘“‘any public- 
ity is good publicity.” Few professional 
archaeologists will bother to read The 
Living Past. 1 must confess I read it 
only because I was asked to review it. 
The author seldom attempts to sepa- 
rate theory from fact, but for all his 
inaccuracies and misconceptions he is 
trying to say one thing: “We should 
always remember that man is by no 
means indispensable to the cosmos. 
The earth would go on rotating about 
the sun even if he ceased to exist” 
(page 21). Out of the mass of repeti- 
tive detail and useless generalities this 





I. Cumae Summer School: 


SUMMER PROGRAM, 1960 


THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
TWO SUMMER PROGRAMS of unusual interest and value for students and teachers of Latin, Classical Litera- 
tures, Ancient History, Art and Archaeology. 


II. Classical Study-Tour: July 1-August 8. 





Three separate sessions in the Naples area: 
July 15-July 26; July 29-August 9; Au- 
gust 21-31. Guidance and lectures by experi- 
enced American scholars and Italian archae- 
ologists at Cumae, Lake Avernus, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Misenum, Baiae, Pozzuolli, 
Capri, Ischia, Paestum, Stabiae and the 
Naples Museum. Comfortable living accom- 
modations at the Villa Vergiliana at Cumae; 
quiet location, enjoying fresh sea breezes; 
reference library. 

Cost: $150.00 for the sessions; 
$130.00 for the shorter (August 
21-31). Cost includes tuition, transporta- 
tion, entrance fees, room and meals at the 
Villa Vergiliana and on trips. All partici- 
pants arrange their own transatlantic travel. 
A scholarship is available to members of the 
Vergilian Society. For application forms, 
address Director of the Summer Sessions: 
Prof. Alexander G. McKay, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


longer 
session 


The first session at Cumae, followed by visits to Classical and 
Mediaeval sites and museums in Sicily, southern Italy, and Rome 
area, 

A. THE 
July 1-12. 
B. SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY: July 13-26: Bene- 
ventum, Caudine Forks, Caserta, Capua, Cassino, Gaeta, Min- 
turnae; Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, Selinus, Agrigento, Gela, 
Piazza Armerina (Casale), Morgantina, Palazzolo Acreide 
(Acrae), Syracuse, Taormina, Messina, Cefalu, and Himera. 

C. ROME AREA: July 26-August 8: Terracina, Palestrina, Fras- 
cati, Lavinium, Ardea, Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli, Horace’s Sabine 
Farm, Veii, Cerveteri, Bracciano, Tarquinia, Ostia, and museums 
and monuments of Ancient Rome. 


CLASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL AT CUMAE: 


Small Enrollment (25 maximum), private bus, air-transportation 
Naples-Palermo, expert guidance by Directors of the Summer 
School at Cumae; sufficient time at each site to interpret the best 
of Classical and Mediaeval treasures. 

Cost: $640.00, including tuition, all transportation, entrance fees, 
room and meals. Accommodations at first-class or good second- 
class hotels. Transatlantic passage is not included. 

For application forms, address the Tour Director: Prof. Charles 
T. Murphy, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Early application is advised. 
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ALLAN CAPLAN 


thought emerges. I feel that few who 
read this book will remember any of 
the details so lovingly related. How- 
ever, they may remember the simple 
diversity and grandeur of man’s span 
on earth. And that—in the final analy- 
sis—is important. 

Louis DUPREE 
Pennsylvania State University 


PTOLEMAIC PAINTINGS AND MOSAICS AND 
THE ALEXANDRIAN STYLE, by BLANCHE 
R. BROWN. xviii, 108 pages, 2 figures, 
45 plates. The Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America, Cambridge 1957 
(Monographs on Archaeology and 
Fine Arts Sponsored by The Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America and The 
College Art Association of America, 
VIII) $10.00 


For those who prefer to explore in 
the world of art history, rather than to 
glean in carefully tilled fields, the 
Hellenistic period still offers the al- 
lure of unmarked trails. And trails 
there are, crossing and criss-crossing, 
for it is not untraveled wilderness. The 
through-road will probably never be 
direct—the terrain is complex—but 
sign-posts for the proper course are 
slowly going up. Mrs. Brown has 
placed a marker at one of the par- 
ticularly confused points. 

The book had its origin in a study 
of six painted slabs in The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, slabs which came 
from the Soldiers’ Tomb in the Ibra- 
himiya cemetery east of Alexandria. 
Since the tomb can be dated by its 
third-century contents and since the 
Museum archives preserve documents 
pertinent to its history, the first section 
of the book is a detailed account of 
the monument. This part reads like an 
archaeological “whodunit.” The clan- 
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destine discovery of the tomb, the dis- 
persal of its contents and the recon- 
struction of subsequent events through 
letters and through their correlation 
with other reports make an intriguing 
tale. 

The second part of the book is a 
gathering together of extant Ptolemaic 
pictorial material, all of it “minor” 
rather than “major” art. The stylistic 
and chronological evaluation of about 
fifty monuments leads to a distinction 
of four styles, ranging from the late 
fourth into the first century B.c. In- 
evitably a study of this sort is subjec- 
tive. It places a heavy burden on 
artisans rather than artists. Even com- 
parison with datable monuments of 
various types presents an elusive ele- 
ment of interpretation. Can such qual- 
ities as liveliness and cursiveness be 
safely called upon as criteria for dis- 
tinguishing periods of development? 
Perhaps, under certain circumstances, 
but always with circumspection. Fur- 
ther difficulties are variable factors, of 
which continuing tradition and indi- 
vidual manner are but a pair of com- 
plications to be considered. 

The final section inquires into the 
possibility of a local style which can 
surely be marked as Alexandrian. The 
author feels that, with the evidence so 
far available, we cannot successfully 
define and isolate such a manifestation. 
As an important city, Alexandria 
shared characteristics with other parts 
of its contemporary world, and its art 
was pan-Hellenistic. Our ignorance 
of the art of the period is a handicap 
to the inquiry, and the author readily 
admits that the future may well 
change her present conclusion. 

The full force of the book is some- 
what blunted by careless editing which, 
combined with an occasionally breezy 


style of writing, gives a detrimentally 
casual air to the work. Nonetheless, 
the book is a help to one who would 
roam through the Hellenistic woods 
with full knowledge of the hazards. 


FRANCES FOLLIN JONES 


The Art Museum 
Princeton University 


ADVENTURES IN THE NEAREST EAST, by 
Cyrus H. GORDON. 192 pages, 21 
plates, 3 maps. Essential Books, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey 1957 $6.00 


In 1941 Professor Gordon published 
a very readable account of the archae- 
ological and other researches in which 
he had participated (The Living Past, 
John Day Company, New York). In 
the present volume the author repro- 
duces eleven chapters of the former 
work and adds chapters on the Coptic 
Fathers of Egypt and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, which were undreamed of 
when the first book appeared six- 
teen years earlier, A section of notes 
and a bibliography have been added. 
This is a lively account in non-tech- 
nical language of some of the results 
of scientific archaeology in the Near 
East and of the laborious process by 
which they were achieved. 


JAMES B. PRITCHARD 
Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific 


THE ANCIENT AMBER ROUTES and the Geo- 
graphical Discovery of the Eastern Baltic, by 
ARNOLDS SPEKKE., xiii, 120 pages, 11 
figures, 15 plates, 8 maps. M. Goppers, 
Stockholm 1957 Sw. kr. 22.50 


The amber trade is one of the most 
tantalizing of topics. Amber, the 
Greek elektron (meaning “substance 
of the sun”) has been of world-wide 
interest throughout the ages. Large- 
scale trade in amber started during 
the Neolithic period, continued through 
the Bronze and Early Iron ages, and 
reached its. peak in the Roman period. 
Amber traveled thousands of miles 
across Europe and the Near East, con- 
necting the Baltic shores with the 
higher cultures to the south. 

In this handsome book, translated 
from the Latvian, the author presents 
a sketch of the amber trade during the 
first two centufies of our era, based 
chiefly on Greek and Latin literature. 
He also mentions the amber trade of 
prehistoric times. He focuses the 
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reader’s attention on the people living 
in the southeastern Baltic area, the 
Balts or ancient Aestii, predecessors 
of the old Prussians who were ex- 
clusive controllers of this trade. From 
this region is harvested most of the 
world’s available amber. 

Dr. Spekke first gives a brief his- 
tory of amber: its derivation from the 
“amber pines” which grew forty to 
fifty million years ago, the fossilization 
of the resin of these ancient pines, and 
how it came to be washed onto the 
southeast shores of the Baltic and 
North Seas. The story of how this 
northern gold was valued, revered acd 
utilized through the ages is truly fas- 
cinating. He then presents excerpts 
from Greek and Roman written rec- 
ords, starting with Herodotus, who 
knew that amber came from “remotest 
parts.” Texts by Polybius, Diodorus 
of Sicily, Strabo and Pliny, dealing 
with Pytheas’ journey to the Baltic 
Sea around 320 B.c. are mentioned, 
and particular emphasis is given to 
Pliny’s Natural History and Tacitus’ 
Germania. 

In discussing the amber trade routes 
of the Bronze and Early Iron ages, 
the author relies upon studies by J. M. 


De Navarro and E. Sturms. Being a 
historian, he has not sought further 
for data on prehistoric routes, a field 
still awaiting up-to-date treatment. 
The routes used during the Roman 
period aré described, with quotations 
from Roman authors. Maps of the 
actual routes as well as others showing 
the distribution of Roman coins and 
vessels in the southeastern Baltic area 
have been included. 

How this continental traffic brought 
about the emergence of the mysterious 
shores of the “Northern Ocean” from 
the mists of prehistory into the light 
of Mediterranean civilization is dem- 
onstrated. Many details concerning the 
ancient Balts became known to the 
Mediterranean world. Names of tribes 
and rivers are shown in Ptolemy’s 
maps and noted in his texts of the 
second century B.C. 

Finally, the author discusses geo- 
graphical legends pertaining to the 
Rhipaean Mountains, the Hyperbo- 
reans, the Amazons and others which 
are related to the discovery of the East- 
ern Baltic. 

The book is beautifully illustrated 
with amber artifacts from the south- 
eastern Baltic, Central Europe, Italy 


and Assyria. Fine photographs illus- 
trating Roman figurines and ornaments 
of amber make the book attractive 
and exciting. 

MARIJA GIMBUTAS 
Harvard University 


THE ARTS AND CIVILIZATION OF ANGKOR, 
by BERNARD GROSLIER and JACQUES 
ARTHAUD. 230 pages, 21 figures, 118 
plates (6 in color), 3 maps. Frederick 
A. Praeger, New York 1957 $15.00 


The “deluxe” art picture book seems 
to be a major development in post-war 
book publishing, and the large number 
of these books has made it very diffi- 
cult for the layman to judge their 
worth. While many are good examples 
of reasonably accurate popularization, 
a great number are not. This, com- 
bined with the scholar’s reluctance to 
believe that any popular work can be 
good, makes the picture book market 
a veritable jungle complete with car- 
nivorous publishers and author-eating 
critic-plants. 

It is therefore a pleasure to welcome 
a good popularization of Cambodian 
art based on the materials at the most 
important site, Angkor. This is more 
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Told by the scholar-explorer who led it, this is the story 


Rock Paintings of the Sahara by Henri Lhote 


of the epochal six-man expedition to the desolate Tassili-n- 
Ajjer massif in the central Sahara, the site of the world’s 
greatest collection of pre-historic art. There, in 1956-57, 
-hote’s team of artists spent sixteen months uncovering, re- 
constructing and scrupulously copying some 400 of the mag- 
nificent paintings which cover the walls of the plateau’s cave 
and declivities. 
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These paintings, dated by the expedition at between 3,000 
and 8,000 s.c., depict an amazing variety of animals, hunters, 
masks, villages, chariots, boats and mystical representations. 
Their subject matter, number and distinctly differing styles 
both corroborate previous archaeological evidence of the 
area’s prehistoric fertility and provide a wealth of new clues 
to the sociology, theology and hitherto unsuspected migra- 
tions of the ancient North African tribes. 
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The people of Mexico 


and Guatemala—their 
land, history, and cultures— 
portrayed by an 
anthropologist with a 


gift for writing 


SONS OF THE 
SHAKING 


EARTH 
by Eric R. Wolf 


Here is the story of Middle 
America and its people from the 
earliest primitive agricultural 
settlements through the great 
pre-Columbian civilizations, the 
Spanish conquest, its aftermath 
and the periods of chaotic na- 
tionalism — right up to today’s 
industrialization. 


Never before has the whole pan- 
orama of Mexico and Guatemala 
been placed between the covers 
of one book. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs — and with 
drawings by some of the best- 
known illustrators of Mezzo- 
American art—SONS OF THE 
SHAKING EARTH gives you not 
only the facts about the people, 
their beliefs, accomplishments 
and ways of life through 20,000 
years, but the very look and feel 
of their land as well. $5.00 
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than a picture book: there are about 
sixty-four pages of text including a 
concise presentation of style character- 
istics and a chronological table. The 
text is translated from the French. J 
cannot vouch for its accuracy, not 
having seen the French text, but it 
reads well, though it is a little flowery. 
That the text is by a Frenchman is 
important, because nearly all of the 
basic work in the Cambodian field has 
been done by the French, usually 
through the Ecole Frangais de 1|’Ex- 
tréme Orient. The text has more in- 
formation about the art of Cambodia 
than any other English account known 
to me, with the possible exception of 
L. Briggs’ The Ancient Khmer Empire, 
which is fundamentally a history, and 
certainly not written for semi-popular 
consumption. 

The general text and a good selec- 
tion of photographs (by M. Arthaud) 
make the book well worth while. Less 
admirable are occasional purple pas- 
sages that do not inspire but embarrass, 
the generally inky quality of the re- 
productions and the ill founded ro- 
manticizing of Khmer culture and 
mores. Knowing these faults to be 
minor, one can only admire an excel- 
lent “‘vulgarization” of an art and 
culture but little understood in this 
country. 

SHERMAN E. LEE 
Cleveland Museum of Art 


THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, edited by JAMES 
B. PRITCHARD. xix, 380 pages, 197 fig- 
ures, 1 map. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton 1958 $6.00 


After the publication of the two 
large volumes, Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts Relating to the Old Testament 
and The Ancient Near East in Pic- 
tures Relating to the Old Testament, 
for both of which Professor Pritchard 
was responsible, it was obvious that a 
smaller book containing the most im- 
portant features of the two would be 
useful. According to the jacket, the 
editor had the assistance of “twenty- 
five distinguished authorities in the 
fields of Near Eastern and Old Testa- 
ment history.” 

Selections include some of the most 
important myths, epics, legal texts, 
historical texts, brief inscriptions, rit- 
uals, wisdom literature, personal and 
official correspondence. In these selec- 
tions one can find the most important 


non-biblical documents as yet discov- 
ered in the ancient Near East, with the 
exception of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
which still are in the process of being 
studied. It is useful to have in con- 
venient form translations of essential 
parts of such documents as the Gil- 
gamesh epic, the Akkadian story of 
creation, the Ugaritic poems about 
Baal, Anath, and Aghat, the laws of 
Eshnunna and Hammurabi, Akh-en- 
Aton’s hymn to the Aton, and the in- 
structions of Amen-em-opet with par- 
allelisms to the Book of Proverbs. 

Pages 285-373 contain 197 illustra- 
tions, most of them from The Ancient 
Near East in Pictures, but with some 
new pictures, particularly that of the 
large Neolithic tower which Prof. 
Kathleen Kenyon bared to its base in 
1948, the east city gate at Shechem, 
and the big pool with its spiral stair- 
way at Gibeon which Pritchard exca- 
vated in 1957. The frontispiece, which 
has no title, shows the depth of the 
excavation at Jericho, and the un- 
titled picture on page x is of archers 
of Tiglath-pileser III shooting over a 
battering ram and some enemies im- 
paled on stakes. 

The illustrations are excellent; there 
is a complete index and glossary for 
both text and illustrations; editing, 
proof-reading and printing are of a 
high order; and the price is reasonable. 


O. R. SELLERS 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


PLEISTOCENE MAN AT SAN DIEGO, by 
GEORGE F. CarRTER. xvi, 400 pages, 96 
figures, 6 tables, 2 maps. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore 1957 $8.00 


Here is a treasury of information for 
the geologist, but for the archaeologist 
it is most frustrating. The book is not 
about “Pleistocene Man at San Diego” 
except incidentally; actually it is an 
exhaustive, detailed treatise on the 
Pleistocene geology of the area around 
San Diego, California, with certain 
observations on surface archaeology. 
Even the “Archaeology” section, oc- 
cupying the second half of the volume, 
is primarily devoted to the geology of 
the archaeological sites. The archae- 
ological statements themselves are in 
effect cursory reconnaissance reports. 

Carter believes that some of his sites 
were occupied by Man before the Wis- 
consin glacial age. Because his claims 
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in this respect have aroused consider- 
able controversy (no other sites cer- 
tainly this old have been found in the 
Americas), this book has been awaited 
with interest. Possibly the title of the 
volume stems from the fact that the 
geological studies can be used as back- 
ground information in dating the ar- 
chaeological sites. But since the archae- 
ological statements on the sites are, by 
modern technical standards, superficial, 
the case for association of cultural 
materials with the geologically dated 
deposits is not a strong one. A major 
example is the best known site, the 
Texas Street site, which receives an 
entire chapter. A number of students 
have questioned the case for human 
occupation of this site (most recently 
Krieger, in American Anthropologist, 
60 [1958] 974-978). Carter’s statement 
about this site is an argument to the 
jury rather than a straightforward re- 
port, and it appears from his account 
that he did not collect, or at least re- 
port, associational evidence. The argu- 
ment is a most attractively and care- 
fully written one, but it is not up to 
the standards of specificity and objec- 
tivity that are essential in the analysis 
of a critical problem. 

In this reviewer's opinion, Man 
might well have been in North Amer- 
ica as early as Carter’s statement sug- 
gests. If this is so, and if those who 
question Carter’s evidence are in error, 
it is doubly regrettable that he has not 
done a more conscientious and work- 
manlike job of collecting and reporting 
archaeological data. 

The book appears to be a real con- 
tribution to the study of the Pleistocene 
geology of North America, but it is 
doubtful that the archaeological evi- 
dence brought forth in it will play any 
significant part in the study of the 
early numan occupation of the conti- 
nent. 

E. Mott Davis 
The University of Texas 


THE EXACT SCIENCES IN ANTIQUITY, by 
O. NEUGEBAUER. Second edition. xvi, 
240 pages, frontispiece, 52 figures, 14 
plates, 1 table. Brown University Press, 
Providence 1957 $6.00 


This book, first published in 1952, 
quickly established itself as a key work 
in its field. The second edition is a 
thoroughgoing revision, incorporating 
corrections and an enormous amount 
of new material. Dr. Neugebauer is an 


indefatigable and brilliant worker. It 
would be hard to name a scholar who 
is contributing more to our knowledge 
of ancient science at the present time. 

The author’s own rigorous outlook 
upon schelarship goads him to fre- 
quent acid comments upon the defects 
of scholarship in the history of science. 
He observes that specialization is the 
only sound basis of knowledge, that 
syntheses and digests contribute noth- 
ing, that competently edited texts of 
Greek, Latin and Arabic treatises are 
most urgently needed, that textual evi- 
dence—extant treatises, papyrus and 
cuneiform documents—is the basis of 
sound conclusions, and that constructs 
not based upon texts lead to mythical 
theories. He points to Duhem’s mis- 
conception of Ptolemy’s lunar theory 
(1914) as ‘a good example of the 
rapid decline of the history of science.” 
He has equally melancholy things to 
say about the frustrations of scholars 
working with cuneiform texts. The ex- 
cavation of clay tablets turns out to be 
their destruction and not recovery, as 
they are allowed to be unsystematically 
deposited around the world and to de- 
teriorate in museum storerooms with- 
out any prospect of being studied. 

The author’s obsession with the im- 
portance of texts leads him to some 
extreme positions. He places the begin- 
nings of Greek astronomy about 400 
B.c. (200 B.c. in the first edition), 
discounts the traditional stories of 
Pythagoras’ discoveries as ‘‘totally un- 
historical’ and his connection with the 


elementary theory of numbers as 


“purely legendary,’ and remarks tha 
Euclid’s Elements and Ptolemy's Al- 
magest reduced all their predecessors 
in mathematics and astronomy to ‘‘ob- 
jects of mere historical interest.” 

One suspects that the contemptible 
synthesizers have had a salutary in- 
fluence upon Dr. Neugebauer. He has 
added two appendices (“The Ptole- 
maic System” and “On Greek Mathe- 
matics”) to make the new addition 
more nearly conform to the title. He 
has regard for the interests of a lay 
audience—in original form this book 
was a set of lectures delivered at Cor- 
nell University. He has allowed him- 
self to be drawn into making pointed 
observations about the implications of 
his research and to make statements of 
appraisal about the wealth of biblio- 
graphical and source material discussed 
in his text. If this volume were merely 
a set of detached technical lectures, 
it would not be one of the most sig- 
nificant books on the history of ancient 
science to appear in this generation. 

WILLIAM H. STAHL 
Brooklyn College 


RICHARD WETHERILL: ANASAZI, by FRANK 
McNITT. xiv, 362 pages, 4 figures, 16 
plates, 3 maps, 1 diagram. University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque 
1957 $10.00 


This is an important contribution to 
the largely unwritten history of Ameri- 
can archaeology, a history partly pre- 
served in scattered prefaces, annual 
reports and obituaries, but rarely pre- 
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sented with the detail that McNitt’s 
careful research has made possible 
here. Richard Wetherill’s life is of par- 
ticular interest to Southwesternists, for 
in the 1880’s and 1890’s he and his 
brothers discovered, explored and ex- 
cavated the now famous “cliff dwell- 
ings” of the Mesa Verde. A cattleman 
rather than a man of books, Wetherill 
nevertheless dug and took notes with a 
skill matched by few of America’s 
“professional” archaeologists at the 
time. His work was motivated chiefly 
by intellectual curiosity, but the con- 
stant problem of making a living made 
it reasonable to sell both his services as 
a guide and his collections of speci- 
mens. 

When Wetherill moved to Chaco 
Canyon in the 1890's to dig for the 
Hyde Exploring Expedition, to home- 
stead precariously, and later to operate 
a trading post, his archaeological inter- 
ests continued but his life became 
increasingly difficult. Relations were 
strained with George Pepper, who di- 
rected the Pueblo Bonito digging for 
the Hyde Brothers. In 1900 charges of 
vandalism made by Edgar L. Hewett 
started years of investigation, harass- 
ment and decreasing archaeological 
activity. In 1907 Wetherill gave to the 
United States government a portion of 
his homestead to ensure permanent 
protection to the important ruins 
which he loved. But the charges of 
“unscientific” digging and the personal 
animosity of the Indian Agent at 
nearby Shiprock culminated in Weth- 
erill’s cold-blooded murder in 1912 by 
a Navaho. The delays in the trial and 
the prompt paroling of the murderer 
at the urging of the same Indian Agent 
make a melancholy anticlimax to the 
story of a man known for his friend- 
ship with the Navahos (‘Anasazi” 
was their familiar name for him). 
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Several things mar the presentation 
of this story. A lack of emphasis on 
major events allows minor details to 
cloud the main story. A brief year-by- 
year summary of Wetherill’s travels 
and activities would have helped the 
reader. Lengthy descriptions of local 
archaeology seem inappropriate to an 
otherwise highly personal biography; 
the reader could better be referred to 
Judd’s important monograph of Pueblo 
Bonito. 

If a moral were to be drawn from 
this book it might be that the position 
of the conscientious “amateur” in ar- 
chaeology is difficult indeed when he 
incurs the enmity of local vested inter- 
ests and of the self-styled “profes- 
sional” archaeologist. The contribu- 
tions of amateur archaeologists to our 
knowledge of New World prehistory 
may never be fully chronicled, but 
McNitt has here made a notable step 
in that direction. 

RICHARD B. WOoDBURY 
University of Arizona 


BRIEF NOTICES 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO ARCHAEOL- 
OGY, by V. GORDON CHILDE. 144 
pages, 7 figures. Macmillan, New York 
1958 $2.50 


The recent popularity of archae- 
ology has brought forth a spate of 
books on “how to do it.” Here one of 
the best excavators and one of the 
most respected interpreters of archae- 
ological data of this generation has 
undertaken to tell first what archae- 
ology is and pretends to do, and then 
how best to find, classify and interpret 
the materials. The information, rang- 
ing from the general to the specific, is 
useful to veteran and student alike. 


LA PITTURA ROMANA, by Maurizio 
BORDA. xxx, 430 pages, about 300 il- 
lustrations, 21 color plates. Societa 


Editrice Libraria, Milan 
Grandi Civilta Pittoriche) 


1958 (Le 
13,000 lire 


This large volume presents a com- 


prehensive survey of the whole field of - 


Roman art from the Late Republic 
down to the Late Empire in the west, 
in the form both of decorative systems 
and figurative compositions or panels. 
Paintings in the provincial areas are in- 
cluded, also the evidence of the minor 
arts. An appendix treats of the painters 
and their techniques. Most of the il- 
lustrations are from photographs taken 
directly from the objects. 


EXTINCT LANGUAGES, by JOHANNES 
FRIEDRICH. ‘Translated by FRANK 
GAYNOR. x, 182 pages, 74 figures, 1 
map. Philosophical Library, New York 
1957 $5.00 


The author of this fascinating story 
of how various long-forgotten ancient 
languages were deciphered is a Hittit- 
ologist. His account of three great de- 
cipherments—of Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics, of cuneiform writing and of Hittite 
hieroglyphic writing—is clearly pre- 
sented, with a thumbnail sketch of the 
history of the lands and people asso- 
ciated with each type of script. He 
then discusses the decipherment of 
other Old World scripts and languages. 
One of the most significant of these, 
the decipherment of Linear B, is dis- 
cussed only in an Appendix, since the 
original German edition of the book 
was in press when that decipherment 
was published. 


GEOLOGY OF THE GREAT LAKES, by JACK 
L. HouGH. xviii, 313 pages, 75 figures. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana 
1958 $8.50 


The Great Lakes have had an im- 
portant effect on the pattern of Euro- 
pean colonization of North America 
and on the economic, political and so- 
cial structures of contemporary society. 
They were also a vital determinant in 
the post-glacial settlement and de- 
velopment of prehistoric Indian cul- 
tures. This volume is a thorough pres- 
entation of current interpretations of 
the history of* the Great Lakes, with 
particular emphasis on the Huron- 
Michigan basin, where most of the 
recent studies have been made. Hough 
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and his associates have made sig- 
nificant revisions of the older presenta- 
tions, the most striking being the data 
proving the low water stand in the 
Huron-Michigan basin, when the lake 
levels dropped to 350 feet below 
present in the Michigan basin and 400 
feet below the present stand in the 
Huron basin. This volume is required 
reading for archaeologists of the Great 
Lakes area and is an excellent example 
of the primary importance of geologi- 
cal studies for the interpretation of 
certain phases of prehistory. 


ORI E ARGENTI DELL’ EMILIA ANTICA, by 
NeEREO ALFIERI, P. E. Arias and 
others. viii, 135 pages, 42 plates (2 in 
color). Edizioni Alfa, Bologna 1958 
1300 lire 


The exhibition in Bologna in the 
autumn of 1958 revealed the wealth of 
this province in gold and silver jewelry 
and related objects extending from the 
prehistoric cultures down through the 
Lombard age. This catalogue, includ- 
ing an introduction by G. A. Man- 
suelli, will form an essential part of 
the literature in a field which is only 
now receiving due recognition. 


CHOIX DE PLASTIQUES GRECQUES ET RO- 
MAINES AU MUSEE NATIONAL DE BEO- 
GRAD, by MIoDRAG GrBI¢. xx, 136 
pages, 70 plates, 1 map. Académie 
Serbe des Sciences, Belgrade 1958 
(Monographs, Vol. 322, Institut Arché- 
ologique, No. 4) 


A detailed treatment of sculpture 
and bronzes now in the Belgrade Mu- 
seum, which were found in the Roman 
provinces of Macedonia and Moesia 
Superior. Among many interesting 
pieces are, surprisingly, two Palmyrene 
heads which were actually discovered 
in Belgrade. The text is in Serbo- 
Croatian, with a résumé in French. 


MONUMENTI PALEOCRISTIANI di Aquileia 
e di Grado, by G. BRUSIN and P. L. 
ZOVATTO. 572 pages, 233 illustrations, 
8 color plates, 10 plans. Deputazione 
di Storia Patria per il Friuli, Udine 
1957 8000 lire 


These two cities have proved to con- 
tain the remains of a number of Early 
Christian cult edifices, especially rich 
in mosaic pavements, beginning in the 
late third century. They have been in- 
vestigated at intervals during the past 


sixty years, and the results partly pub- 
lished in widely scattered places. The 
present attractive commemorative vol- 
ume by two acknowledged authorities, 
with its readable text and its many 
clear illustrations, will spread the 
knowledge of these remains among a 
wider public, while the informative ar- 
chitectural designs and the authors’ re- 
considered statements relating to the 
various problems involved will earn 
the gratitude of specialists in this im- 
portant field. 


ROMAN LEGIONS, by H. M. D. PARKER, 
with a bibliography by G. R. WATSON. 
vi, 296 pages. Barnes and Noble, New 
York 1958 


This is a photographic reprint of 
the first edition of 1928. Some correc- 
tions are added in the text, most of 
them in “Corrigenda,” pages 285-286. 
On pages 287-296 is a list of books 
and articles giving a general view of 
work on the legionary army since 1928, 
including works covering the period 
down to the reorganization under Dio- 
cletian and Constantine. This list was 
made by G. R. Watson, Lecturer in 
Classics, Nottingham University. 
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AROUND THE WORLD with Donald L. Fer- 
guson—his sixth annual “adventure in living 
history’—from San Francisco January 27, 


1960 (and approximately the same date in 
1961). 


AROUND THE WORLD—A TOUR BY 
STEAMER (for you who prefer to cover the 
large ocean areas by ship—yet seé it all), 
from San Francisco February 5, 1960 (and 
again in late September, 1960—early Feb- 
ruary, 1961). 


AROUND THE SOUTHERN WORLD (if your 
interest leans to ethnology and zoology as 
well), from New York January 20, 1960— 
through Africa, Australia, New Zealand and 
the South Sea islands (to be repeated in 
1961). 


AFRICA—a complete Cairo-to-Cape “safari” 
including the best of six of the natural game 
preserves—from New York on January 20, 
1960 (again in 1961). 


And, beginning with the new year, the most complete and comprehensive pro- 
gram of INDEPENDENT TRAVEL Around the W orld ever planned—travel 


by air with unusually rewarding programs in each country with a “local host.” 


A departure each month in the year, to fit your own travel planning. 


Completely descriptive brochures are at: 
Donald L. Ferguson, Limited, Katonah, Westchester County, New York. 


“No name in world travel is more highly regarded” 
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